








PLOTS THAT SELL 
TO TOP-PAY MAGAZINES 


How to handle 10 basic 


plots bought most often by 
the slacks 





Two article pros—one from N. Y., 


one from Arizona — say 


“STAY PUT IN PEORIA” 





























He is author of standard books on 
creative writing. Among them are 
Narrative Technique (over 30,000 
sold to date) and The Technique 
of the Novel (which can be ordered 
for $2.00 from address below). 























His work in helping writers has 
been favorably commented on in 
such responsible publications as 
Tomorrow Magazine and The New 
Yorker. The latter once printed a 
flattering article about his teaching 
methods. 























Send questions or manuscripts for 
criticism ($7 for editorial appraisal. 
$12 for collaborative criticism on 
manuscripts 5,000 words or under) 
to Thomas H. Uzzell and Camelia 
W. Uzzell. Stillwater. Oklahoma. 





Thomas H. Uzzell is the only pro- 
fessional critic with experience both 
as writer of big time magazine fic- 
tion (Satevepost. Collier's. etc.) and 
as fiction editor of a large circula- 
tion magazine (Collier's). 























He has taught his famous Funda- 
mentals of Fiction course at New 
York University and Oklahoma 
A. & M. and has lectured on fiction 
writing at such schools as Columbia 
and Missouri universities. 























The Uzzells have helped launch hun- 
dreds of successful writing careers. 
Their “Literary Services” pamphlet. 
which will be sent free upon request. 
contains full details of their work, 
past and present. 
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$3000 For 1000-Word Mss. 
Sir: 

Freedoms Foundation is now undertaking its 
fourth annual General Awards Program, offering 
cash and honor awards to individuals, groups 
and schools who do outstanding work in behalf 
of a better understanding of the American Way 
of Life. 

In order to stimulate original writing in the 
field, Freedoms Foundation in 1952 has set aside 
a separate category of award for original un- 
published manuscripts of not more than 1000 
words dealing with the subject of freedom and 
the American Way of Life. Cash awards in this 
category will total $3000 divided as follows: 
one principal award of $1,000 and honor medal, 
and 29 awards of $100 each and honor medal. 
In addition, a number of honor medals and 
certificates of merit will be awarded. 

Copies of the nomination form of the 1952 
Program, which describes the Foundation’s pro- 
gram in detail, can be secured by writing the 
Foundation. We would welcome nominations in 
this and any other category in which your readers 
would care to submit. Deadline for nominations 
is Nov. 11, 1952. 

W. C. “Tom” Sawyer, 
Vice President, 
Freedoms Foundation, 
Valley Forge, Pa. 


First Sale To SEP 
Sir: 

I’m sure you’re especially pleased when a first 
sale is made to the Saturday Evening Post. That 
is what happened to me. My fondest hopes were 
far exceeded when “We Found The Lost Mil- 
lion of Manila Bay” was made the lead article 
of the Sept. 13 issue. 

(Mrs. Allan B.) Gwen L. Crarx, 
9428 Ist St. N.E., 
Bellevue, Wash. 


“I Prove Myself A Liar” 
Sir: 

The Sept. issue just arrived. I got a bigger 
bang out of that letter with my by-line than 
from a lot of my articles. Only I’ve proved 
myself a liar. I was for hire. I’m on Farm Man- 
agement, the new slick for Western business farm- 
ers. It’s the latest Nelson R. Crow publication 
(Western Livestock Journal and Western Dairy 
Journal). Swell gang to work with. 

Vivien B. Keatwey, 
2872 Clarendon Avenue, 
Huntington Park, Calif. 


Tue Warren’s Diozsr, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Published by the Automobile 
$2.50 the year. Vol. 32, No. 11. Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post 











EATON’S CORRASABLE’S 
CLEANLY ERASABLE 


Easy as rolling off a couplet 


in dactyllic dimeter] 


In plain prose: this wonder paper made 


only by Eaton erases mistakes into clean 


oblivion — without blur or fuzz; lets you 
retype smoothly over erasures; results in 
proud MSS with a high bid for your pub- 
lisher's respect. Just a flick of the wrist 
with a soft pencil eraser does the trick. 
Prove it! —test it at your local station- 
er’s. You'll want to use it for a sonnet to 
immortalize the time-temper-money-sav- 
ing qualities of this fabulous find! Or send 
coupon and dime for a generous sample 
«+. enough paper for the average MS. 


CORRASABLE BOND 
Made only by Eaton 
ERASES WITHOUT A TRACE 
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EATON PAPER CORP. — Dept. 6 — Pittsfield, Mass. 

Here’s my dime. Please send me a 20-sheet 
sample (enough for the average manuscript) of 
Corrasable Bond. 


Name. 





Street 
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Another Guy Who Quit His Job To Write 
—And Is Darned Glad 


Sir: 

Hats off to Jay Worthington! He’s a good 
friend of mine and a regular fellow. We both 
hit some of the same markets, and he’s abso- 
lutely right. Against the advice of relatives, 
friends, other writers, and most of the articles 
in writers’ magazines, I, too, gave up a regular 
job to free lance, and I haven’t starved yet. 

But, as Jay says, you do need a few regular 
markets, preferably not all in the same field, 
before you start thinking about giving up your 
job to try this writing game. And you do need 
to produce steadily. When I first started about 
a year ago, I spent so much time dallying 
around with this and that idea that often I 
never got around to writing it. Now I’m getting 
out a backlog of yarns and short articles that I 
hope will bring im returns shortly. But how 
slow some of these editors are! 

We can’t all have ideal spots to work in like 
the Tennessee Mountains, but a writer ought to 
be able to make a living free lancing if he works 
hard enough at it and has faith—faith in him- 
self, in his ability, in his writing. 

Fl never hit Hollywood probably, or the SEP, 
or write a best-seller, but I’m getting along o.k., 
thank you. It’s fun sometimes—but mostly hard 
work. 

M. L. Hopcrart 
512 Broadway S.E. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


P.S. Just sold a short-short that has been out 
15 times. Good story, too. 1 believed in it. 


Ace Buys 2 Originals A Month 


Sir: 

Ace Books are in the market for original 
mystery and Western novels of 55,000 words. 
We are producing four titles a month, two of 
which are originals and for which we need ma- 
terial. As “originals” we will consider magazine 
serials and novels not previously in book format. 

In the mystery field, we want novels with an 
American locale, plenty of action, good plot, 
and some sex interest. 

In the Western category, we seek the standard 
type of post-Civil War cow country story, heavy 
with action, girl interest at a minimum. 

We offer a standard pocket-book contract, 
with an advance of $1,000 against royalties. We 
will consider sample-chapters-plus-synopses as 
well as completed manuscripts, and we try to give 
early reports. 

Donatp A. Wot.uE1mM, Editor 

Ace Books 
23 West 47th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 





Write It—Today! 
Sir: 

About a year ago, when I began travelling 
around the country, I was tempted to write a 
letter to Walt Sheldon as follows: “Dear Walt: 
I like your stuff immensely. Sometime within the 
next six months I'll probably be in your neigh- 
borhood and I’d like to drop in and talk to you 
because I’m a writer too and every now and 
then a writer reads something that makes him 
want to know the guy who wrote it. That’s how 
it is with me. If we happen not to like each 
other, Ill know it and you'll know it and that'll 
be the end of it.” 

That’s the letter I thought about more than a 
year ago and of course I didn’t write it. Now, 
after reading “Build to Climax and Out,” I 
can’t wait for Sheldon’s book and I’m sure as 
hell going to write that letter. I’ll be travelling 
again one of these days. 


Wiruam E. Vance 
5151D Wilton Drive 
New Orleans 22, La. 


© Vance himself has an article on page 20 of this 
issue.—Ed. 


Then There’s Tanner 
Sir: . 

I am tempted to throw a tomato at you for 
the article by Capt. Walt Sheldon in the Sep- 
tember issue. Obscenity and outright profanity 
in an article or story are an affront to the moral 
sense of refined people. Certain types of books 
and magazines cater to a class of readers who 
think they enjoy such reading, but in a writer’s 
magazine, which is expected to be a help to 
aspiring authors, profanity, obscenity, and such 
should be taboo. Let’s have no more of it. 


J. H. Tanner, 
1408 Park Ave., 
Alameda, Calif. 


Openings For Correspondents 
Sir: 

Our organization is expanding and we now 
need additional coverage of a great many major 
cities. We welcome applications for spare-time 
assignments from competent reporter-photogra- 
phers in cities over 100,000. Some of the cities 
where we can use additional coverage are Bos- 
ton, Los Angeles, Detroit, Cleveland, Washing- 
ton, Houston, Buffalo, Kansas City, Indianapolis, 
Memphis, Columbus, Louisville, Toledo, Bir- 
mingham, Akron, Miami, Dayton, Nashville, 
Phoenix, Duluth. 


Daniet T. SANDERS, 

Director of Correspondents, 
Nationwide Trade News Service, 
55 West 42nd Street, 

New York 36, N. Y. 
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3 thousand, 





$2,500 WORTH OF 


A. L. FIERST HELP---FREE! 
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2 LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, “AMERICAN, ESQUIRE, ARGOSY, Doubleday, Simon & Schu 


BOOK AUTHORS 


magazine and 


Through my Annual Contest you can earn the 
leading agency sponsorship you need to compete 
with experienced professional writers. The same 
help that brought new writers into the markets 
listed above is available to you — FREE — if 
you win one of the 10 monthly prizes in my 
Annual Contest. 


During October and November | will each month 
select 10 new writers whose manuscripts indicate 
the most promising commercial possibilities and 
will give them my help as indicated below, en- 
tirely FREE, except for my regular agency com- 
mission on sales. 

















The Annual Contest is open to writers who are willing to work 
under professional direction. To enter, submit @ fiction or 
non-fiction script (multiple submissions allowed) for agen 

service at my coger criticism rates, which are 1,000 to 3, 3.000 
,000 to 10,000 words, $! 
words thereafter. Minimum fee, 


SOc pe * thousand 
$3. NO OTHER PeEES INVOLVED You will receive mv cus 


Wa me 


545 Fifth Avenue, 





| HAVE SOLD MY AUTHORS TO 
Cattabon. Harper's, Simen & Schuster, Putnam, 
Farrar, Bornes, Dutton, Dodd-Mead, Norton, 
fice-Hall, Vanguard, Funk t Wagnalls Duell, Servo, 
Messner, Macree-Smith, Greenberg, Gold Medal. 


YOU MAY SEND YOUR BOOK AS A 
CONTEST ENTRY! 
On the basis of les and experience | charge @ nom- 
inal fee of $5 for initial epgvalae’ and comment A your 
book, fiction or non-fiction. 


CONTEST HEL Ten Prizes Worth $1,250 Each Month 
P Ist Prize: My help on 500,000 words submitted within | year (value) ........ $ 500 
DOES THIS! 2nd Prize: My help on 250,000 words submitted within 6 months (value) ........ 250 
3rd Prize: My help on 125,000 words submitted within 3 months (value) ........ 125 
As we go te press 4th Prize: My help on 125,000 words submitted within 3 months (value) ........ 125 
ee oe ere x Sth Prize: My helo on 125,000 words submitted within 3 months (value) ........ 125 
pet is Merjorie ors “F, 6th Prize: My help on 50,000 words submitted within 3 months (value) ........ 50 
with 2 —" pe Za 7th & 8th: My help on 26,000 words (2 prizes, each worth $25.00) ............. 50 
lished the same day $th & l0th: My help on 12,500 words (2 prizes, each worth $12.50) ............. r.] 
this month through 2 different re 
publishers, Messner and Studio *Total value of prizes each month ..........+seseceeeecccseees $1250 

— and the 2 books should gross 
over $30,000 for the author. *Prizes computed on the basis of average length manuicripts of 5,000 words each. 
Indicate CONTEST ENTRY on your submission. 


tomary detailed ana +. salable stories marketed at once. 
My sales commission 0%. And remember—tell me about 
yourself when you a me your manuscripts, as my selli 
outers did. We may develop a close LITERARY RELATIO 

HIP based on my selection of your true markets. Your con- 
Fate entry will introduce you to the professional quidance that 
hat helped co many others 


iterary Agent 


New York 17, New York 








EVE WOODBURN 
LITERARY AGENT 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE 


Experience in writing, editorial and sales 
work enables us to offer you 


EXPERT ADVICE 
on your manuscripts 


TERMS ON REQUEST 
333 East 43rd Street New York 17, N. Y. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By ae authors’ typist. Promptly, neatly, ac- 
curately. on bond. Free carbon, extra first and last 
page, minor corrections if desired. Mailed flat. All 
work proofread. 55c per thousand words, plus postage. 


PATRICIA M. GRUMAN 
5652 N. Virginio Ave. Chicago 45, Illinois 








A TWO-WAY SERVICE 
Your story analyzed for publication and the screen for 
the price of one. Increasing opportunities in writing 
fields makes this plan possible. 
Placement if approved 
$1 Per thousand words 
ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Hollywood 28, California 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, Accurate, Dependable 

Electric Typewriter . . . Quality Typing . . . Reason- 
able. Experienced Author's Typist .. . Colleze Grad- 
wate. Fiction or Technical. . Editing, styling, if 


ed. 

FRANCES HOLLINGSHEAD 
12 La Cintilla Avenue Orinda, California 
Orinda 2054 











REVOLT AGAINST FORMULA! 


Exceptional Novels, Short Stories, Plays, 
and Articles marketed. Unestablished 
writers assisted. 


Scripts for Broadway, Films, Television 
given special attention 


CHARLES G. CHUPET 


LITERARY AGENT 
(Yale Drama School ‘29) 


5657 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 














2 Chapters Plus Outline Not Enough 
Sir: 

I wish that someone would dispel this myth of 
submitting “two chapters and an outline” of a 
proposed 60,000-word novel. Maybe I’m wrong, 
but I cling to the idea that writers should, first 
of all, be writers. They have a story to tell and 
while telling it they should forget all about 
royalties. I do not believe that writers should 
be above writing for money. I write for money 
myself. Just the same, writing is a craft and a 
very fine one. 

I like editors, and I can name a dozen who 
have helped me beyond measure. But I don’t 
think there are any editors who can decide on 
the basis of two chapters plus an outline 
whether or not a book will be worth their while. 
Recently, I submitted two chapters plus an out- 
line to a very fine editor, and he turned the 
book down. By the time I got his rejection 
I had finished six more chapters, and these 
were submitted to another publisher. The book 
got a most enthusiastic acceptance. The only 
trouble, the editor said, lay in the first two chap- 
ters. They needed revision. 

The fact is that the first two chapters were 
not very good and that the outline told noth- 
ing. But the editor who read six chapters could 
get the drift of the story. There’s nothing wrong 
with the editor who rejected my book; I just 
didn’t give him enough of it. On another book 
I wrote, the customary two chapters and an out- 
line got a flat rejection. I insisted that the 
editor read five more chapters. That book was 
a Junior Lit. Selection and has sold very well 
both here and abroad. 

Money is a delicate question. I’m the first to 
insist that writers receive material reward. At 
the same time, if the writer has so little faith in 
his own story that he’ll do only two chapters and 
a detailed outline, how can he expect a pub- 
lisher to have any confidence in him? I know 
one publisher, and only one, who will offer a 
$500 advance plus an iron-clad contract for a 
book idea. This offer, I think, stands good only 
for established professionals. So far I’ve signed 
two of his contracts and I’ve delivered both 
times. 

Joa KyELGAARD 
Thiensville, Wisconsin 


Correction ! 
Sir: 

You did a fine job setting up my market letter 
on “The Northwesterns,” but one thing was a bit 
misleading: Ken Riley is an illustrator and pho- 
tographer, not a writer. That is probably a mis- 
take I made; however, he does contribute regu- 
larly to the Post, so it’s no major error. 


Irvine Petite 
Issaquah, Wash. 
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Gripe Now Or Never 


Sir: 

A joint House-Senate tax committee is at pres- 
ent secking suggestions from taxpayers as to 
how the current income tax laws might be im- 
proved. This Joint Committee on Internal Reve- 
nue will analyze such recommendations in detail 
during the next few months to provide for a 
complete overhau] of our tax structure. So if 
any of us writers have any gripes, now is the 
time to make them known to the Government. 

Personally, I have always felt we get a pretty 
fair shake as far as permissible income tax de- 
ductions, etc. are concerned. But this business 
of the Government insisting that we pay first- 
class postal rates for the mailing of mss.—regard- 
less of whether any personal correspondence is 
included inside the mailing envelope—is some- 
thing else again. Perhaps if enough of us raise 
a simultaneous beef to our Congressmen, some- 
thing may be done to amend the regulation. 

Georce X. SAND 
P. O. Box 251 
Boca Raton, Fla. 


e Don’t some of you housewife-writers have a 
gripe about not being able to deduct a baby-sitter 
or the woman who helps you with housework? 
Maybe this is the time to make your gripe 
count.—Ed. 


Needed : Horsy Copy And Cartoons 
Sir: 

We publish a monthly publication devoted ex- 
clusively to the American saddle-bred horse and 
are in the market for free-lance material, either 
fiction or articles. Stories should stress phases of 
horses used for pleasure riding and showing (not 
race horses). Articles of technica] or semi-tech- 
nical nature should bear on training, breeding 
or selection; veterinarian or experimental] work. 
Writers should keep in mind that lengthy and 
detailed plots interwoven into the material are 
not in keeping with our publication. We prefer 
good, well constructed and light-reading stories. 
Articles of a necessarily technica] nature should 
be written with an eye toward simple explana- 
tion. Photographs and/or drawings, if necessary, 
will be accepted along with manuscripts at the 
rate of $1 each, black-and-white only. For all 
articles and stories, our rate of payment is one 
cent per word, on acceptance. 

We are in the immediate market for horse 
cartoons slanted toward. readers of this publica- 
tion. Cartoons accepted will be paid for at the 
rate of $5 each, on acceptance. If necessary, 
pencil sketches will be examined prior to black- 
and-white final drawings for line shots only (no 
color accepted). A sample copy of the publica- 
tion will be furnished on request. 

ME vin M. Peavey 
American Horieman-S portologue 
Post Office Box 1128 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Get the BEST! Get 
FUNK & WAGNALLS:» 
ol ieate) 7.4 ai a 


New College Standard 
«4 EM’-PHA-TYPE 
Dictionary —Edt.co— 
Most complete college-size edition — 145,000 defi- 
nitions — at-a-glance pronunciauon. 


$5.50 plain — $6.00 thumb-indexed 





New Desk Standard 
eo 4° *-PHA-TYPE 
Dictionary “Esiica — 

h d office use. 100,000 defini- 
caging Pe a Mag atten secretarial practice, 
charts, tables, etc., etc. 
$3.75 plain — $4.25 thumb-indexed 


New Standard 
Dictionary = “shricse* 


Accepted all over the world as unquestioned au- 
thority. 2,927 pages; 7,000 illustrations. 


$30.00 Buckram binding, $35.00 Sheepskin binding 


At Your Bookstore or Direct From 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


153 E. 24.St. New York 10, N. Y. 








SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 
6 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 

Now I'm teaching. 


Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Speciality 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
**Fundamentais of Juveaile Writing" 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of ‘My Juvenile Success Secrets"’ end 
*"*My Formuip for Fiction’ 
7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 

















EVE WOODBURN 
LITERARY AGENT 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE 


Experience in writing, editorial and sales 
work enables us to offer you 


EXPERT ADVICE 
on your manuscripts 


TERMS ON REQUEST 
333 East 43rd Street New York 17, N. Y. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced authors’ typist. Promptly, neatly, ac- 
curately. on bond. Free carbon, extra first and last 
page, minor corrections if desired. Mailed flat. All 
work proofread. 55c per thousand words, plus postage. 


PATRICIA M. GRUMAN 
5652 N. Virginio Ave. Chicago 45, Illinois 








WRITERS 


A TWO-WAY SERVICE 
Your story analyzed for publication and the screen for 
the price of one. Increasing opportunities in writing 
fields makes this plan possible. 
Placement if approved 
$1 Per thousand words 
ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Hollywood 28, California 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, Accurate, Dependable 
Electric Typewriter . . . Quality Typing . .. Reason- 
able. Experienced Author's Typist .. . Colleze Grad- 
uate. Fiction or Technical . . Editing, styling, if 


desired. 

oe BRANCES HOLLINGSHEAD 

12 La Cintille Avenue Orinda, Californie 
Orinda 2054 








REVOLT AGAINST FORMULA! 


Exceptional Novels, Short Stories, Plays, 
and Articles marketed. Unestablished 
writers assisted. 


Scripts for Broadway, Films, Television 
given special attention 


CHARLES G. CHUPET 


LITERARY AGENT 
(Yale Drama School ‘29) 


5657 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 














2 Chapters Plus Outline Not Enough 
Sir: 

I wish that someone would dispel this myth of 
submitting “two chapters and an outline” of a 
proposed 60,000-word novel. Maybe I’m wrong, 
but I cling to the idea that writers should, first 
of all, be writers. They have a story to tell and 
while telling it they should forget all about 
royalties. I do not believe that writers should 
be above writing for money. I write for money 
myself. Just the same, writing is a craft and a 
very fine one. 

I like editors, and I can name a dozen who 
have helped me beyond measure. But I don’t 
think there are any editors who can decide on 
the basis of two chapters plus an outline 
whether or not a book will be worth their while. 
Recently, I submitted two chapters plus an out- 
line to a very fine editor, and he turned the 
book down. By the time I got his rejection 
I had finished six more chapters, and these 
were submitted to another publisher. The book 
got a most enthusiastic acceptance. The only 
trouble, the editor said, lay in the first two chap- 
ters. They needed revision. 

The fact is that the first two chapters were 
not very good and that the outline told noth- 
ing. But the editor who read six chapters could 
get the drift of the story. There’s nothing wrong 
with the editor who rejected my book; I just 
didn’t give him enough of it. On another book 
I wrote, the customary two chapters and an out- 
line got a flat rejection. I insisted that the 
editor read five more chapters. That book was 
a Junior Lit. Selection and has sold very well 
both here and abroad. 

Money is a delicate question. I’m the first to 
insist that writers receive material reward. At 
the same time, if the writer has so little faith in 
his own story that he’ll do only two chapters and 
a detailed outline, how can he expect a pub- 
lisher to have any confidence in him? I know 
one publisher, and only one, who will offer a 
$500 advance plus an iron-clad contract for a 
book idea. This offer, I think, stands good only 
for established professionals. So far I’ve signed 
two of his contracts and I’ve delivered both 
times. 

Jim Kye icaarp 
Thiensville, Wisconsin 


Correction ! 
Sir: 

You did a fine job setting up my market letter 
on “The Northwesterns,” but one thing was a bit 
misleading: Ken Riley is an illustrator and pho- 
tographer, not a writer. That is probably a mis- 
take I made; however, he does contribute regu- 
larly to the Post, so it’s no major error. 


Irvinc PetiTe 
Issaquah, Wash. 
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Gripe Now Or Never 


Sir: 

A joint House-Senate tax committee is at pres- 
ent secking suggestions from taxpayers as to 
how the current income tax laws might be im- 
proved. This Joint Committee on Internal Reve- 
nue will analyze such recommendations in detail 
during the next few months to provide for a 
complete overhaul of our tax structure. So if 
any of us writers have any gripes, now is the 
time to make them known to the Government. 

Personally, I have always felt we get a pretty 
fair shake as far as permissible income tax de- 
ductions, etc. are concerned. But this business 
of the Government insisting that we pay first- 
class postal rates for the mailing of mss.—regard- 
less of whether any personal correspondence is 
included inside the mailing envelope—is some- 
thing else again. Perhaps if enough of us raise 
a simultaneous beef to our Congressmen, some- 
thing may be done to amend the regulation. 

Georce X. SAND 

P. O. Box 251 

Boca Raton, Fla. 
¢ Don’t some of you housewife-writers have a 
gripe about not being able to deduct a baby-sitter 
or the woman who helps you with housework? 
Maybe this is the time to make your gripe 
count.—Ed. 


Needed : Horsy Copy And Cartoons 
Sir: 

We publish a monthly publication devoted ex- 
clusively to the American saddle-bred horse and 
are in the market for free-lance material, either 
fiction or articles. Stories should stress phases of 
horses used for pleasure riding and showing (not 
race horses). Articles of technica] or semi-tech- 
nica] nature should bear on training, breeding 
or selection; veterinarian or experimental] work. 
Writers should keep in mind that lengthy and 
detailed plots interwoven into the material are 
not in keeping with our publication. We prefer 
good, well constructed and light-reading stories. 
Articles of a necessarily technical nature should 
be written with an eye toward simple explana- 
tion. Photographs and/or drawings, if necessary, 
will be accepted along with manuscripts at the 
rate of $1 each, black-and-white only. For all 
articles and stories, our rate of payment is one 
cent per word, on acceptance. 

We are in the immediate market for horse 
cartoons slanted toward. readers of this publica- 
tion. Cartoons accepted will be paid for at the 
rate of $5 each, on acceptance. If necessary, 
pencil sketches will be examined prior to black- 
and-white final drawings for line shots only (no 
color accepted). A sample copy of the publica- 
tion will be furnished on request. 

Me vin M. Peavey 
American Horseman-S portologue 
Post Office Box 1128 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Get the BEST! Get 
FUNK & WAGNALLS: 
DICTIONARIES 


New College Standard 
o_4e EM’-PHA-TYPE 
Dictionary —Eat.0o— 
Most complete college-size edition — 145,000 defi- 
nitions — at-a-glance pronunciauon. 





$5.50 plain — $6.00 thumb-indexed 


New Desk Standard 
Dictionary “Editcs — 


Perfect for home and office use. 100,000 defini- 
tions — synonyms, antonyms, secretarial practice, 
charts, tables, etc., etc. 


$3.75 plain — $4.25 thumb-indexed 


New Standard 
Dictionary “sphridse? 
d all over the world as unquestioned au- 
I 2.927 pares: 7,000 illustrations. 
$30.00 Buckram binding, $35.00 Sheepskin binding 


At Your Bookstore or Direct From 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


153 E. 24. St. New York 10, N. Y. 











SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 
* 

I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 

Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching. 


Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
**Fundamentals of Juveaile Writing” 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Auther of ‘‘My Juvenile Success Secrets"’ end 
“*My Formuip for Fiction" 
7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 

















ANNE HAMILTON 
Literary Specialist 


Completely Personal Training in 
Short Story Technique 


Also Originator of the two 
successful “Plans”: 
Poetry Writinc PLAN 
Nove. Writinc PLAN 


Particulars on request 
74S S. Plymouth Blvd. Les Angeles 5, Calif. 








NEED A TYPIST? 


stenographer offers her services "a manu- 
» form letters, mailing lists, on anything that re- 
aan “neat and accurate typing. "Inquiries on rates will 
be answered promptly. 
MRS. KENNETH DEAN 
6043 Meade St. St. Joseph, Missouri 











TRY THE CRITIC WHO WROTE THE PRIZE-WINNING NOVEL 
“THE DEVIL'S HANDMAIDENS" 


For coaching by mail. For Chicago ciass. Fer plots and poetry. 
MY eta SOOKS 


1—-WRITERS; 
2— TERS! 
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MILDRED |. REID 


POETS 


Send addressed stamped sees for pans 7 
GRAM: Quarterly ry $25, Poe Book Contes 
etc. You receive p> see a HELP YOUR: 
SELF HANDBOOKS. ($1.00 each) containing 
PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, wt Nationa! Magazine of Postry 
(Published monthiy ¢ince May, 1929; 25c = copy: $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dalias 11, Texas 


Northbrook, Illinois 











AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 


Quality Typing at Reasonable Rates 
er 9-9177 











ABWA Elects New Officers 
Sir: 

The newly elected officers of the Associated 
Business Writers of America are Ernest W. Fair, 
Bristow, Oklahoma, president; Benedict Kruse, 
Chicago, vice-president; and Allen Sommers, 
Philadelphia, secretary-treasurer. The retiring 
Officers in the same order are Haviland F. 
Reves, Detroit; Mildred O. Waugh, Washington, 
D. C., and Lorena Abbott, Memphis. 


Davip I. Day, Publicity Chairman 
Associated Business Writers 
Box 780, Bristow, Oklahoma. 


Two Wonderful Weeks 
Sir: 

I must let you know how successful were my 
two weeks at the Fiction Writers’ Conference in 
Putney, Vermont. All in all, I can say that I 
have learned a great deal. 

But most of all—and this is something I have 
been worried about because one sees so much 
stereotype formula writing these days—I found 
out that there is no such thing as a formula, or 
a gimmick, in writing good fiction. There are no 
new plots; there are only people. I learned that 
I have to be either myself, or no one at all. 
There is no magic key. 

In every respect, I owe you people a great 
debt. Those weeks which you awarded me will 
always count among the most rewarding weeks 
of my life. Incidentally, I wish to recommend 
the Fiction Writers’ Conference, under Dr. 
Walter Hendricks’ direction, to anyone seeking 
useful guidance in the writing of fiction on a 
high intellectual level. His faculty was first- 
rate: John Aldridge, Vance Bourjaly, John 
MacDonald, all excellent men. And the guest 
speakers were wonderful—John Farrar, Mavis 
McIntosh, Gore Vidal, Charles Jackson. 


Howarp J. BurNHAM 
105 Belnel Road 
Mattapan 26, Mass. 


e In case you've forgotten, Burnham won 4th 
prize in the Werirer’s Dicest 1952 Short-Short 
Story Contest—two weeks at the writers’ con- 
ference of his choice.—Ed. 








STORIES 


1278 Third Avenue (at 73rd St.) New York 21 
NOVELS 


ce SOLD 





WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery" in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








if you want results: 
before sending 
ean help you. 


Professional @ction 
headied on 10%, aad 


we help you sell 
highest-rete markets. 





Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Seite for our free deta 
our manuscript. The fee is 
omprehensive sales and edi 


PUBLISHER'S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 


iled circular 
If you want to sell we 


low. 
aid for unestablished writers. 





NEW YORK (36), N. Y. 
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Over $2000 In Prizes 
Sir: 

Under our imprint of Boar’s Head Books, we 
are offering publication and annual prizes to 
writers in three categories, as follows: 

1. Fiction. A cash prize of $250 and advance 
royalty of $500 for the best novel of not more 
than 100,000 or less than 70,000 words. 

2. Non-fiction. A cash prize of $250 and ad- 
vance royalty of $500, the winning manuscript 
to contain not more than 100,000 or less than 
50,000 words. 

3. Poetry. A cash prize of $250 and advance 
royalty of $500. The material may be offered 
in the form of a cycle of poems, a group, a col- 
lection, one long narrative poem or several such. 

In all three categories we shall consider only 
material that is related to contemporary Ameri- 
can life. If an historical background is employed 
it should be for the purpose of illuminating the 
present. In non-fiction we will welcome any sub- 
ject matter from history and biography to sci- 
ence, provided the language is not too technical. 
The locale may be anywhere in the world as long 
as the work bears a clear relationship to present- 
day America, its culture, habits and thinking. 
We do not seek works with any particular social 
or political bias but we are interested in what 
America is thinking. 

If no manuscript up to the standard set by 
Boar’s Head Books is entered in one or all of 
these categories, the award will be postponed to 
the following year. All contestants are welcome, 
whether or not their work has been published 
previously. The contest will close on April 15, 
1953. The sole judges will be: fiction, Marga- 
ret Meehan; non-fiction, Norman Lockridge; 
poetry, Keene Wallis. All submissions will re- 
ceive thoughtful scrutiny. Material which is evi- 
dently not suitable will be returned promptly. 
All manuscripts should be accompanied by a 
stamped self-addressed envelope. 


Seven Sirens Press, Ino. 
Samuel Roth, President 
110 Lafayette Street, 

New York 13, N. Y. 


Question Of The Month 
Sir: 

Three or four different editors have been kind 
enough to comment on my work. Their chief 
complaint is that my stories lack action, that 
they move too slowly. Would someone, anyone, 
give me a few tips that will help me liven up 
my work. I would like to hear from other writ- 
ers who have had this same trouble and have 
conquered it. My field is more or less juvenile 
stories, with an age range of about 8 to 20. 

Arvene HAte, 


Box 62, 
New London, Iowa. 


“THE RIGHT COURSE FOR A 


BEGINNING WRITER ” 


writes SSW student Arthur Rochon, of 
Canada. 

"Allow me to tell you that your course is 
the right one for a beginning writer; and my 
only regret is that | should have come to you 
at first, instead of spending too much valu- 
able time and money, experimenting with 
other inferior courses. Yours is the fifth one 
| am trying, but | feel sure | have found the 
right one this time." 


DON'T MAKE THIS MISTAKE 


Be guided by an author who has been through the 
mill, who has spent plenty of money for courses, who 
assuredly is in @ position to compare. You don't 
have to spend money to compare—profit by this 
other author's experiences! 

Of all the successful courses offered to the public 
ours has probably been the least advertised. Adver- 
tising is a minor item on our budget on which the 
major item is competent professional help. This course 
has sold to a great extent by word of mouth adver- 


tising. 
TODAY'S HELP 
FOR TODAY'S MARKETS! 


It is a course based on the commercial requirements 
of the entire fiction field. It was devised solely as a 
method of helping you write your stories proper! 
for the markets which pay. We ere not interested in 
art for art's sake, and neither are our students who, as 
a result, sell to magazines like the SATURDAY EVE- 
NING POST, The ATLANTIC MONTHLY, the serial 
markets like United Feature Syndicate, the confession 
markets like TRUE CONFESSIONS, the outdoor mar- 
kets, the pulps markets, and of course, the book pub- 
lishers—(one book was a book club choice.) 


SHORT-CUT HELP! 


SSW is a course based on TRIAL AND ERROR, 
the best known writing book in America. The book 
revolutionized old-fashioned thinking about the writ- 
ing business. Hundreds of people wrote asking for 
an elaboration of the book in the form of lessons. 
The results is this course which has transformed the 
old academic methods of teaching writing. If you are 
looking for practical help, a proved short cut to the 
well paying commercial markets, SEND THE COU- 





PON BELOW. 
TITIIIT IIIT itiiiiili iti iii) 
SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL ° 


2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full Information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no = to me. | have [) do not have 
00 TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York 








MANUSCRIPT TROUBLE? 


Your problems solved by a published writer who 
has been helping writers since 1935. Send me 
that NOVEL. Send me your short stories, articles, 
TV and screen material. Criticism rates: 1000 to 
3000 words, $3.00; 3000 to 5000 words, $1 per 
thousand; 50c per thousand words thereafter. 
Minimum fee $3. Prompt service. GHOST- 
WRITING. 


KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


5010 Laurel Canyon Bivd., North Hollywood, Calif. 
Phone SU 13458 








COMPLETE TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts, poetry, letters, speeches, bulletins 
Will address envelopes. post cards 
Reasonable Rates. Prompt Delivery 


MARCELLA BITTENBENDER 
P. O. Box 174, S. S. ® OW City, Pa. 








ED BODIN 


Long established agent, editor and author, has room for 
5 more talented clients. He also selis his own writings 
and edits a bi-monthly magazine on the side. 

“Bodin gives Truth, not Flattery."” Write for his Outline 
of Service. 


545 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, accurately. Misspelled words and minor 
grammatical errors corrected. Free carbon. Mailed 
flat. 50c per thousand words. 


MARY L. WILLIAMS 
1238 &. Pierce Phoenix, Arizona 











MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Good — Kraft with cummed flaps. Writers have boncht 
these f: me for vears. 10% discount on orders for three 
groupe. 
+4 9xi2 and 25 Stenteye eocvese $1.28 
No. 10 and SO No. 18......4+. 1.28 
32 by and 32 Surtus coceccee 1.28 
Add postage = Be. on eee first two groups and for 
2 ibs. on Third. "group. 100 Sone noteheads and 100 63% 
envelopes printed 3 lines $1.50 Se exchange to checks. 


LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202- wo, Hernando, Miss. 
W riter’s Supplies Since °25 











FREDERICK PALMER'S 


PSYCHO-PLOT 


This 48 page Copyrighted booklet helps 
solve writers’ toughest problems. How to 


develop storv plots quickly and easilv. 
Price $1.00 postpaid in U. S. end Canada 


N. D. HEATH 


6859 Willoughby Ave. Hollywood 38, Cellf. 
Refund if returned in good 
randitina in 3 days 





Better Than Fruit Picking 
Sir: 

From time to time I’ve seen letters in the 
“Forum” telling of jobs which pay a living wage 
but leave a beginning writer with enough time 
and energy to write. So far I’ve seen fruit 
picking, radio announcing, and brick laying men- 
tioned. These jobs require specialized skills 
which I don’t have. But I’ve hit on an un- 
glamorous solution, which by the way is open 
to any man living in the Los Angeles area and, 
I suspect, in almost any other large city. 

It’s the job of night janitor in the public 
schools. Out here the pay starts at $220 and 
progresses to $273 per month in four years with 
5% extra for night work—40 hours per week, 
three weeks’ vacation, and many fringe benefits 
including job security. Furthermore, the School 
Board here has a retirement system which forces 
one to save 10% of his wages, which can be 
collected in a lump sum if one decides to quit 
before 65. 

Despite the fact that I need as much or more 
sleep than average and that I have three chil- 
dren, I’ve been able to crack several regular 
markets and have sold over $1,000 worth of 
words in the past three years. I’ve just read “I 
Quit My Job to Write Full-Time” by Jay 
Worthington and I’m now dreaming of quitting 
this job—but with three kids, I think I’d better 
wait a while. 

Name WITHHELD By Reqguest. 


$1,000 For Book On Foreign Lit 
Sir: 

A cash prize of $1,000 over and above the 
usual royalties will be paid by Oxford University 
Press to the winner of the 1952-53 competition 
for the Modern Language Association—Oxford 
University Press Award. Oxford undertakes to 
publish the manuscript selected as the winner 
by an impartial committee of five judges, who 
receive no remuneration for their services: Pro- 
fessor Thomas Goddard Bergin of Yale, Professor 
Hayward Keniston of Michigan, Professor H. W. 
Victor Lange of Cornell, Professor Harry Levin 
of Harvard, and Professor Ira Owen Wade of 
Princeton. 

In order to be eligible manuscripts must be 
the original work of a member of the Modern 
Language Association, and they must be ad- 
dressed to the general reader, not the fellow 
specialist. The purpose of the award is to pro- 
mote a greater understanding of foreign litera- 
ture among the widest possible audience. 

All entries for this competition must reach 
the Modern Language Association before Junel, 
1953, and formal announcement of the prize 
will be made at the 1953 MLA Annual Meeting 
in Chicago. 

Oxrorp University Press 
114 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N. Y. 
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Good Tip 
Sir: 

To Eva Spain and other aspiring mystery 
writers, I would like to recommend the U. S. 
Amny Field Manual, Criminal Investigation. Al- 
though its purpose is to provide military police 
criminal investigators with the fundamental in- 
formation necessary to successful criminal investi- 
gation, most of the procedure and methods 
described are standard in any civilian police de- 
partment. Including a “table of poisons” and 
an alphabetical index, the handbook is chockful 
of pointers for whodunit writers, and its 258 
pages are well worth the price of 60c. Order 
from Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
The catalog number is FM 19-20. 


LorRAINE PENTELL 


We Agree With H. B. 
Sir: 

In my opinion Writer’s Dicest will remain 
tops in its field while it continues to present swell 
articles such as Berton Braley’s “How to Write 
and Sell Light Verse” and well-done reports 
such as Eleana Oliphant’s summary of her first 
blooms of success. 

And speaking of blooms—could you ask Har- 
riet Bradfield to stop unfolding the petals of 
bright red roses for new magazines that will not 
be free-lance markets? It’s disconcerting to read 
paragraphs on plush offices with sea-green walls 
and then to find that the editor is aloof. What 
do we care what that kind of editor sits on 
or looks at—if not manuscripts? 


Otrve E. Dempsey 
5919 Dale Lane 
Greendale, Wisc. 


e Read over a few of Harriet’s columns; you'll 
find that she doesn’t do too much “chatting.” 
As for that perennial question—Should she or 
should she not report on new mags which are 
not free-lance markets? — Harriet feels very 
strongly on the subject. She says that a writer 
who lives outside the New York area cannot 
afford to be ignorant of what is going on in the 
publishing center. A new mag whose doors are 
closed today may decide to let in the crowd 
tomorrow. We're inclined to agree with H. B.—Ed. 


Waiting For The Wagon 
Sir: 

Does anyone know where I can obtain the 
October, December, 1949, and the January, 
1950, issues of a “little” magazine called The 
Covered Wagon that was published in Riverdale, 
California? I had a poem in each issue. 


HELEN THOMPSON DUNSTAN 
15513 8th Ave., N.E. 
Seattle 55, Washington 





Already Sold Two Articles 
Halfway Through Course 


“As I enter the last half of my trais- 
ing, I have gained in knowledge and 
confidence far more than the tuition 
price. Two feature articles I sub- 
mitted to the Boston Post were ac- 
cepted. My suggestion to all would- 
be writers is ‘Learn to write the right 
way, through N.I.A.’ ”’—Mrs. Mir- 
iam A. Hayes, Savannah Beach, Ga. 


“How dol get My Start 


as a writer?” 
. .. HERE'S THE ANSWER... 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there 
is no reason to think you can’t write until you 
have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first at- 
tempts are rejected. That happens to the best 
authors, even to those who have * ‘arrived. Y 
member, too, there is no age limit in the writing 
profession. Conspicuous success has come to both 
young and old writers. 

Where to begin then? There is no surer way 


than to get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the “know how.’”’ Understand how 
to use words. Then you can construct the word-buildings 
that now are wees. misty shapes in your mind. 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring TT just to 
mention a we be first learned ¢ to —s a newspaper 
copy desk. Newspaper so hy Copy Desk 
Method is today sr men = women of all ages to 

tale 


develop their writi we » them their 
first hretle checks of is $50 3100. - 


Learn To Write ey. WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of ——_ 

writers. Here your talent grows under promis Hm sea- 
soned writers and critics. Emphasis is Ee on teaching you 

by experience. We don't tell you to read this s--¥ and t 

author or to study his style. e "t give you rules and 
theories to absorb. The I. A. aims to teach you to express 
ourself in your own natural style. You work in your ows 

é. on your own time. 

Each week you receive actual newspa' assignments 
as though you worked on a large matropelinen daily. Your 
stories are then returned to us and we put them under a 
microscope, oo to ep seews. Faults are pointed out. Su 
tions are mad you Sacovey you are getting the “ 
of it, that Panadol touch. You — a satural, easy 

roach. You can see where you are x 

en a magazine returns a story. 
one seldom knows the real reason for 
the agg me ad they have no = AY 
waste giving constructive crit ° 
The N. I. A. tells you where you are VETERANS: 
wrong, and why. and shows you what 
to do about it. 

A Chance To Test 

Yourself—FREE 

Our unique Writing Aptitude Test 
tells whether you possess the funda- 
mental qualities necessary to success- for 
ful writing — acute observation, dra- 
matic instinct, imagination, ete. You'll 





This course 
approved 





enjoy taking this test. It's free. t id 
mail the coupon below and oe an Veterans 
our editors ages) Fn! eg ay 
paper Institute of America, ar’ 
Avenue, New York 16. N.Y. (Founded Training 











Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further _— 
profit, as promised in 


City = a aes ee fp annie teak cena 
All cor a 2 wilt cat. 7-8-8562 


© Check here if cligible. pA Veterans’ Training. 
Copyright 1951, Newspaper Institute of America 














GOOD NEWS! 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP 
STEP-BY-STEP HELP 


can bring you good news as 
early as with Lesson No. Ill 


Mrs. Nita Daniel writes: “I took your chart for 
Lesson No. III and re-worked two old stories. 
Both acceptances came within a week. Credit is 
due you for both these sales. Thank you, Miss 
Bloom, for these two booster-uppers.” 


YOU SEE THIS COURSE IS RETROACTIVE 


Both of these stories were oldies which had pre- 
viously been rejected because they had serious 
structural flaws. Before taking the PAULINE 
BLOOM WORKSHOP course, Mrs. Daniel knew 
only that the stories were not salable. She didn’t 
know why. After studying Lesson No. III, she 
knew not only why, but what to do about it. She 
did it and both stories sold immediately. 


HOW ABOUT YOU? 


Do you know what steps to take to write a salable 
story? Do you know why some of your old stories 
have not sold? Do you know what to do to make 
them salable? 

About Pauline Bloom: Author of hundreds of 
published stories and articles, many of them in the 
top slicks, she teaches short story and novel writing 
at Brooklyn College. Her system has been tested 
and proved successful. 


ONE SALE TO A SECONDARY MARKET 
WILL PAY FOR YOUR COURSE AND 
START YOU ON YOUR WAY 


CRITICISM SERVICE. Have you a story which 
should sell but doesn’t? Pauline Bloom can tell 
you what’s wrong, and what to do to make it right. 
$1.00 per thousand words, $5.00 minimum. Pay- 
ment and stamped envelope should accompany 
script. Special rate for books. 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
767 Eastern Parkway Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 





d as a correspondence school under the 
laws of the State of New York. 
10 


Maybe A New Market 


ir: 
We are soliciting detective and mystery stories 
ranging from 1,000 to 6,000 words. These 
stories should be origina] and entirely fictional. 
We are not interested in rewrites of actual crime 
cases. 

The magazine we are planning will be of 
pocket-size, and each issue will contain from 8 
to 10 stories. Payment will be from 1 to 3 
cents per word, on publication, which will prob- 
ably start early next year. All unacceptable 
manuscripts will be returned promptly when ac- 
companied by return postage. 

R. M. Kocu 

R. Malcolm and Associates 
P. O. Box 304 

Evansville 4, Indiana 


2 


What About Love Letters? 
Sir: 

Samuel Spring, in his interesting article, “In- 
vasion of Privacy,” that appeared in the June 
Warirer’s Dicest, said: “... the recipient (of a 
letter) can’t publish it without the sender’s 
consent.” How about love letters in a breach 
of promise case? They are certainly published 
without the sender’s consent. 


Joun G. MACKENZIE 
115 Old Forest Hill Road 
Toronto, Ont. 


© Here’s Spring’s answer to the Mackenzie ques- 
tion: 


You are both right and wrong. I don’t 
want to indulge in legal technicalities, but 
I think the text is right. Love letters, of 
course, like any other facts can always be 
introduced in evidence during a trial, pro- 
vided the proffer is admissible under the 
laws of evidence. As you know, when it 
comes to judicial process, privacy is out of 
the window. 

The introduction of a letter in evidence 
during a trial is not viewed as publication, 
which means making public by a private 
person in the familiar manner. But after a 
letter is introduced in evidence, like every- 
thing else involved in a public proceeding, 
it becomes news and thus can be used freely. 
The right of privacy here again is suspended. 
The text specifies this right to publish news, 
despite privacy. 

This makes it clear that the statements 
in the text are accurate. But your query is 
very pertinent and stresses the complexity 
of modern privacy because of the conflict 
between individualism and public right. 

Samuel Spring 
—Ed. 
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Want To Write For AMA? 


Sir: 

For the preparation of Pfizer “Spectrum,” 
which appears regularly as an insert in the 
Journal of the American Medical Association, we 
are interested in obtaining top-quality medical 
feature articles, medical news items, and medical 
pictures which would be clinically informative 
and interesting to general practitioners. Rates 
for accepted material will be in a top-bracket 
range. 

As you may know, the J.4.M.A. reaches more 
than 150,00 physicians in the United States and 
many of their colleagues abroad. We are there- 
fore determined that “Spectrum” will reflect the 
highest standards of accurate scientific reporting 
and perform a constructive and practical serv- 
ice to the profession. Acceptable material must 
meet the following requirements: 

Stylistically—articles should make good read- 
ing—lively, interesting, out of the ruts of “jour- 
nal literature.” 

Subject-wise—text, picture material or car- 
toons should deal with significant developments 
in therapy; medical research; social aspects of 
medical practice; medico-legal problems; humor 
and satire concerning doctors; medical news de- 
velopments. 

Length—for articles and features, 1,000 to 
1,500 words. Nothing longer. 

All text material must be accompanied by a 
complete bibliography, list of research sources 
and interview references. 


Mepicau Press, Inc. 

J. L. Seaver, Associate Editor 
11 East 26th Street 

New York 10, N. Y. 


First Sale Thanks To Club 
Sir: 

I'd like to report a first sale—an article en- 
titled “Job Opportunities in St. Petersburg” 
which I sold to the Florida Opportunity Maga- 
zine in Miami. It was published in the August 
issue—1550 words for which I received $15.50. 

I would also like to say to all beginning writ- 
ers—join a writers’ group if you can. I joined 
such a group here in St. Petersburg a few 
months ago. It is sponsored by Tom and Kay 
Bleecker, a charming couple, both experienced 
writers. The group meets every Monday night 
with a dinner at a local hotel, and the forum 
continues for several hours after the dinner. I 
give the group full credit for my start. They 
provided not only encouragement, but served to 
sharpen my understanding of the technique of 
writing. 

Louise D. Bay.iss, 
P. O. Box 1521, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 





TURNER’S GUEST RANCH 


Scottsdale, Arizona 


Ideally located for that perfect vacation — 
beauty of the desert, invigorating mountain 
air, quality food, all within a few minutes to 
Scottsdale’s art studios, hand craft classes, rid- 
ing, golf, or just relax in the sun-drenched 
patio and sundeck. Open all year — write 


MRS. DESSA W. TURNER 
Scottsdale, Arizona 











PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 
Novels, Stories, yong Be. Radio, Poems 


EDITORS appreciate and readily manuscripts in 
correct style, with fiswess spelling,” Punctuation and 
grammar. Excellent copy, 50 cents 


per 1000 words. Reen ht, velopes and cartons used 
in shipping. NOVELS beautifully tailored to present the 
most inviting appearan 

MARIE ADAMS 
480 Blair Avenue - Paul 3, Minnesota 
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POETS 


If you are seeking publication in a maga- 
zine which pays for poetry in cash and 
prestige, why not consider SPIRIT? 


Published by the Catholic Poetry So- 
ciety of America, SPIRIT, now in its 
nineteenth year, maintains top level 
standards. However, in the painful 
event of rejection, you may obtain criti- 
cism of your work without charge. 
The publishing Society opens its mem- 
bership to all regardless of faith. It 
must be noted that manuscripts of its 
members only are considered for 
SPIRIT. 


Use the coupon to obtain prospectus and 
free sample copy of SPIRIT. 





—_——— oe SOCIETY OF AMERICA, INC. 


386 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, New York 


Please send me, without tion, copy of pros- 
pectus and sample copy of Spin ‘ - 
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7 Years Too Late 


Sir: 

Along about the latter part of 1945, you ran 
a letter of mine in the “Forum” under the 
heading, “A Week in the Life of a Non-Profes- 
sional Writer.” At the end of it, you stuck your 
neck out with the offer of a $50 bonus, or some 
such amount, if in the next year I wrote and 
sold a stated number of love pulps—eight, I 
think it was. You were quite safe—I didn’t sell 
a single story in the next year! 

A year or two later, I got taken in as a part- 
ner in Writer’s Clinic, Seattle, Washington. I 
don’t know what my students learned from me, 
but I certainly learned a lot from them—enough 
so that I now make a pretty fair income from 
my writing. Confessions are my favorite field at 
this time. July Modern Romances carried my 
“Nobody’s Kid,” the September issue of the 
same book had my “One Mistake Too Many,” 
Mary Rollins has bought several of my stories 
and I have just revised another for her, and I 
got my first check from True Experience. I’ve 
sold two novels to Arco and one to Signature; 
two more in the works. 

Evis JoBERG 
108 Town Hall 
Long Beach 13, Calif. 


Feel Better Now? 
Sir: 

I have one complaint to make about many 
American free lances. As editor of a Canadian 
trade paper, I receive a number of articles from 
American writers, and many of them enclose 
their envelopes for return of rejected material 
with U.S. postage stamps carefully placed in the 
upper right-hand corner. 

The Canadian market for free lances is not 
large, but it is not wise to approach Canadian 
editors with the advertised belief that Uncle 
Sam owns Canada—not if a writer wants to sell 
a story. We can forgive U. S. tourists who are 
annoyed when they discover that the U. S. dollar 
is not worth as much in Canada as it was last 
year, or that everything in Canada isn’t up to 
U. S. standards. After all, there are some Can- 
adians who couldn’t tell you the name of the 
U. S. President or who can’t understand why 
you elect judges. But writers sending U. S. post- 
age stamps to Canadian editors—this is too 
much! Perhaps it is a trifling thing, but it is 
one of those trifles that has become a constant 
source of irritation. An American stamp is as 
useless in Canada as an Afghanistan stamp. 

Davip MACLELLAN, 
Maritime Merchant Ltd., 
216 Roy Building, 
Halifax, Canada. 





© Manhunting Department: We are holding small 
checks for Mary Buckner and Dorothy M. Kukla, 
whose addresses have been misplaced.—Ed. 





“The future belongs to those who prepare for it sow.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collaborator, Author 
of CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY (Houghton 
Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club recommendation; 
WRITE THE SHORT SHORT (The Writer, Inc.) ; 
and 111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS. 
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-— Authoritative help in breaking into 


THE CHILDREN’S 
BOOK FIELD 


Writing, Illustrating, Producing and 
Editing Children’s Books 


By JEAN POINDEXTER COLBY 


HERE is sound, practical guidance for the 

writer who wants to reach the important 
children’s market. In clear, detailed, step-by- 
step fashion, Jean Colby covers every ct 
of the profitable juvenile publishing field — 
from the techniques of writing, illustrating 
and production to the evaluation of the fin- 
ished book and its reception by the ultimate 
consumers: America’s children! 

Not only does this book offer invaluable 
assistance in the creative phases of writing 
for the children’s market, but clarifies the basic 
production and other matters with which the 
writer is concerned. It explains contracts, 
typography, book design, printing methods, 
jackets and children’s book awards. 


At all bookstores, $3.50 
or order directly from 


PELLEGRINI & CUDAHY 
Publishers 
41 East 50th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
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We know an unpublished writer who has a standard comment every time he reads a 
magazine in which every story, he says, isn’t as good as his own stuff. “That blankety- 
blank editor!” he screams. “He’s buying from his relatives again!” 

The writer really isn’t serious when he says that all of the contributors are related to 
tie editor, but he does actually have a sneaking feeling that most of them are friends of 
the Big Brass on the magazine, or people with “ins” of one kind or another. The fact is, 
however, that he’s completely wrong. He’s wrong for one simple reason: any editor who 
filled his issues with material by incompetent relatives and friends would find his circula- 
tion going down so fast that he’d soon be out of a job. 

Now, let’s face it, there’s an obvious enough explanation if your material isn’t selling as 
rapidly or often as it should, or isn’t selling at all. Either there’s something wrong with 
your stuff, technique-wise, or there’s something wrong with your selection of markets. 

As you’ve probably heard, we’re old hands at the job of helping writers make their 
scripts completely salable, and getting the scripts to the right markets at the right moment 
for rapid sale. We'll be happy to sce some of your work. 


SERVICE: 

If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and cover 
sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can be 
repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice cn how to repair it, so that you may, without additional 
charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we’ll tell you why, and 
give you specfic advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: 

Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold a book 
to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss hone your output on straicht 
commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British and 
other foreign sales. 

Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your 
keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up 
to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, 
seven dollars for a script of 6,775 words.) $25 for books of all lengths; information on other types of 
material on request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, self- 
addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y. 36, N.Y. 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 


“. ... What Scott Meredith has to say about writing is straight and strictly from the selling 
angle. He takes you straight into the business of writing for the market and shows you how to 
turn out publishable material... .” —Chicago Daily News 


Order your copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 
49 East 33rd St., New York 16. $2.75. 
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By Charles Simmons 


PLOTS THAT SELL 
fo fop-pay magazines 


1, The Child Matures 


TuHeE story about a child growing up, get- 
ting his first taste of reality, awakening to 
new potentialities within himself, is as pop- 
ular as any type of slick story. Not only 
is the story frequently used by editors, but 
it offers the writer a broader base for sin- 
cere comment on life than any tale dealing 
with adults which a mass magazine would 
print. Growing up can be a painful and 
ugly business in certain of its aspects. Yet 
slick editors will buy stories which handle 
these aspects of puberty and adolescence, 
and slick readers will approve of them. 
Possibly slick readers find more - or - less 
painful stories about growing up tolerable 
simply because they are adults and are not 
growing up themselves. 

If child-maturing stories are painful or 
merely sad and poignant, there is always 
the long-term compensation that the ex- 
periences they describe are necessary to the 
development of the child and leave him 
better prepared to face the world. Were an 
adult character to have the moral carpet 
thus pulled from under him, what would 
be gained? Disillusionment in no way 
serves the slick advertiser, editor, or reader. 


The 10 basic plots that are 
bought most often by the slicks 
and how to handle them 

in slick short stories. 


In line with the usual stories of this type 
is a piece about a young girl just reaching 
her adolescence. 

She is still a tom-boy, and her parents feel it 
is about time she evinced some signs of femi- 
ninity. To this end, they insist that she put on 
a fancy dress for the annual fashion showing 
to be held at the country club, She gives in to 
the pressure and, once at the club, the manager 
of the show chooses her to be the one local belle 
to join the professional models in the fashion 
parade. She resists, but is dared into it. The 
woman in charge of the dressing room gives 
her a few pointers on carriage and facial ex- 
pressions, and the girl turns out to be the hit 
of the show. 

She is overwhelmed at the attention and 
adulation she gets for playing the part of a 
woman. And her parents, watching her, realize 
that she has taken the first irrevocable step in 
growing up, in becoming a lady. She will never 
be the unselfconscious tom-boy again. They have 
achieved their purpose more fully than they 
expected, and their success mixes sadness with 
their pride. 

As a rule, which has many exceptions, 
the maturing experience of girls consists 
of realizing and surrendering to their own 
femininity, while boys mature, usually, 
through developing a sense of responsibility 
or self-sufficiency. 

Stories like this have no suspense, in the 
usual sense. At the opening, there is merely 
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an atmosphere of impending change. Only 
at the story’s end, when the change occurs, 
when the child has had the maturing ex- 
perience, does the story show its intended 
direction. The piece has achieved a kind 
of retroactive suspense. Since there is rarely 
an urgent problem for the story to “work 
against,” the writing often feels “loose” 
until the very end of the piece. To com- 
pensate, the details and business of such 
stories usually have more color and feeling 
than stories which can capture interest 
with a patent problem. 

Popular fiction about adult characters 
usually uses both males and females in the 
foreground. If such a story has received 
standard handling it becomes salable to 
either the general magazine like the Post or 
the exclusively woman’s magazine like the 
Journal. But “child-matures” stories usu- 
ally focus attention on a single individual, 
the child. As a result, most stories dealing 
with children in women’s magazines have 
girls as protagonists. And, as if to com- 
pensate, the general family periodical leans 
toward boys. 





Charles Simmons, who is with the New 
York Times Book Review and has sold to 
slicks and pulps, did the book Plots That 
Sell to Top-Pay Magazines for Wilfred 
Funk, Inc., because a Funk editor saw his 
article “Slick Glamour” in the May, 1951, 
issue of Wrirer’s Dicest. For his book, 
Simmons read 400 short stories published 
in 10 top-pay magazines: American, Col- 
lier’s, Cosmopolitan, Good Housekeeping, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, McCall’s, Redbook, 
the Post, Today’s Woman, and Woman’s 
Home Companion. He says: “When I was 
finished I found that, although there were 
400 stories, there were roughly only 30 
plots. If I had gone on reading more 
stories, would I have found more plots? 
Perhaps a few. But I stopped because I dis- 
covered that the plots of the last 50 stories 
I read repeated—every one—plots I had 
met in the first 350.” W.D. gives you, in 
these excerpts from Simmons’ book coming 
out November 1, the 10 plots most often 
bought by the slicks. According to the 
author, three are standouts—the child ma- 
tures, the hero is freed from delusion, and 
the biter-bit. 
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2. The Mysterious Situation 
Is Explained 

A young married couple move from the flat- 
lands of the San Fernando Valley to the Holly- 
wood Hills and find their new home much to 
their liking. Especially pleasant are the new 
neighbors, all of whom seem friendly to an 
almost suspicious degree. The young couple give 
a party for their old friends from the flatlands, 
It’s a miserable failure. Then they give a party 
for their new friends, with great success. The 
patent difference in the sodality of these two 
sets of friends puzzles the young couple until 
they acquire a pair of binoculars. With them, 
they find they can see into their neighbors’ 
homes. Recently the couple had been addition- 
ally mystified by unexpected help received from 
the family in the house on a nearby hill. They 
could not understand how the neighbor knew 
of their predicament. Now the reason is clear, 
Everyone in the hills uses binoculars to see- what 
is going on inside their neighbors’ households; 
and when men and women are aware of each 
other’s difficulties, they sympathize. Only ig- 
morance of one’s neighbors makes one callous 
and uncaring. On the flatlands, people could 
not see into their neighbors’ homes. 

The “mysterious-situation” tale is more 
or less unique within the field of popular 
fiction in that there is little or no progress, 
no change effected on the characters or 
their situation; there is only the revelation. 
The fact that there is comparatively little 
dramatic movement makes this type of 
story both easy and difficult to write. On 
the one hand, little trouble need be taken 
to whip up reader interest in a hero’s trou- 
bles, derelictions, ambitions, passions—the 
suspense is obtained through the mystery of 
the mysterious situation. But the reader 
must remain in genuine doubt until the 
very close. He can guess and guess again 
about the solution—even perhaps guess 
correctly—as long as at no point he feels 
certain he has the answer. 

One way to this end is to narrate the 
story in the first person. If the writer has 
an improbable or even impossible tale to 
tell, first-person narration is his best bet. 
One can argue that first-person telling adds 
an aura of authenticity to an otherwise un- 
believable tale, but there is no need for 
explanation on an esthetic level. Should 
the reader see the familiar “I,” it is usually 
a sign to him that the writer is attempting 
an off-beat story. Also, the use of the “I” 
restricts the viewpoint of the piece: the 
reader cannot in fairness ask for more in- 
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formation than the narrator claims to have, 
information that he would have obtained 
in the natural course of events. For the “I” 
character within the fictional framework, 
it’s a matter of, “This is what I saw hap- 
pen. I’m telling you every last damn thing 
I know about it. If it’s weird to you, it’s 
just as weird to me.” 

Because there is no real movement or 
change in this type of story, outside the 
solving of the mystery itself, the writer 
does well to throw in a premium at the 
close. Most often this extra reward is the 
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expression of some laudable sentiment or 
generous observation about human nature. 
The mystery is solved by showing that most 
people are unexpectedly good at heart, as 
in the flatland story. 

Almost never—and this point cannot be 
overemphasized—will the writer of popu- 
lar fiction go wrong by accenting the good 
qualities either in individual characters or 
in human kind. The converse is also true, 
with the qualifying word italicized: always 
will the writer go wrong by unnecessarily 
pointing up the bad attributes of his people. 
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3. The Hero Is Freed from His 
False Belief 


THE READER’S interest in the “false-belief” 
story is stimulated by depicting a hero with 
a problem which has a possible, and in 


most cases, entirely probable, basis in fact. . 


The difficulty is finally met, not by solv- 
ing the problem, but by removing it. 

As an example, take the story of a young girl 
who is desperately interested in a certain young 
man. She has a problem. She feels that in order 
to keep him interested, she must allow him cer- 
tain liberties. She is afraid, though, that she 
will not be able to draw the line at the socially 
demanded point. Should she lose control and 
shoot the works she realizes that she will lose 
his respect, and finally lose him. 

A crisis is inevitable. It comes when she ac- 
companies her young man to his room. Once 
there, though, her innate sense of decency pre- 
vails and in tears she tells him of her dilemma. 
He is delighted, since it turns out that he was 








only making the try because he felt that to keep 
her interested he had to show some sexual en- 
terprise. Happily relieved of the necessity of 
doing dirty things, they pledge their love un- 
dying. 

In writing “false-belief” tales, the author 
must keep in mind that he is not turning 
out a psychological monograph. The core 
of the story—the delusion of the hero— 
must never be straightforwardly described. 
This core must be handled with what is 
sometimes called “dramatic indirection.” 
The writer should not, if he happens to be 
the narrator of the story, come out at any 
point short of the story’s close and put his 
finger on the real nature of the problem. 

There is another aspect of the “false-be- 
lief” story which is just as crucial as the 
handling of the hero’s problem, and that 
is the handling of the hero’s release from 
the problem. This release comes at the 















































“Don’t hurry, Edna. We’re having a wonderful time watching Fred work.” 
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storys end. A single word following the 
problem’s solution is one word not needed. 
Now suppose the writer had ended the 
above story differently. Suppose the love- 
lorn adolescent had taken her problem to 
her mother, who would assure her with an 
illustration from her own past that a boy’s 
attraction for a girl, if it is worth anything, 
rests on a sentimental base. Logically, the 
story seems all right. But what is lacking 
is the total impression of inevitability every 
story must carry. In sending the girl to her 
mother for a solution, the writer seems to 
have contrived an ending and not taken 
advantage of the dramatic possibilities of 
the situation. In this type of story—and 
in all popular fiction—the writer must 
never be dramatically evasive. If a story, 
such as the one about the adolescent girl, 
allows of credibly introducing the heroine 
into a sweaty, uncomfortable, crucial situ- 
ation, the writer must follow through and 
not disappoint the reader. 


4, Biter-Bit 


BirEr-BIT is a technical editorial term used 
to describe a story about aggression, in 
which the aggressor becomes the victim. 


A college boy receives a letter from the sister 
of one of his fraternity brothers. In it, the sister 
tells about a $20 bill which her mother hid in 
her brother’s Bible, thinking the boy would be 
nicely rewarded if he ever were to read his 
Bible as she wanted him to. With this informa- 
tion, the boy rushes down to the Bible-owner’s 
room and starts bargaining to buy the Bible 
from him. After considerable dickering, the Bi- 
ble is sold for ten dollars. Rushing back to his 
own room, the boy who purchased the book 
madly searches through the pages for the $20. 
When he finds nothing, he returns to the seller’s 
room. His frat brother is out, but has left on 
the desk a half-finished letter to his sister in 
which he explains that their ruse has worked 
again, and that he is enclosing the ill-gotten 
$10, $5 of which she is to put in the church 
collection basket the following Sunday. 


A biter-bit story is usually told from the 
point of view of the eventual victim, who 
throughout the major part of the story 
seems to be the perpetrator of the joke, 
swindle, etc. The biter-bit has two com- 
ponent parts: first, a fairly original situa- 
tion in which one man is doing another 


dirt; second, an ingenious reversal whereby 
the dirt is done the doer. 

Really original biter-bit ideas are not 
easy to come by, either for writer or editor. 
Therefore, a good one will probably sell, 
even if it has been manhandled in the 
execution. That is how popular the type 
is with readers! An inadequately written 
biter-bit which contains a sound, new, 
amusing gimmick will often elicit a re- 
quest for a rewrite from an editor. 


If all stories containing peccadilloes of 
logic were rejected, magazines would have 
to hit the stands much thinner than they 
currently do. And with the biter-bit, it’s 
almost impossible to develop a tricky situ- 
ation which will stand close scrutiny for 
motive. When there are these basic in- 
escapable flaws in the story-idea, they must 
be camouflaged. When the editor asks that 
you make your characters act more reason- 
ably, all he wants is that you have them 
seem to act more reasonably. As an exam- 
ple of a really one-legged plot beautifully 
propped up, take this: 

A newspaper man narrates the tale. He in- 
forms us that there was a terrible fuss in the 
newsroom the other day. It seems that the 
sports editor who had been losing money to the 
local bookie for years developed a scheme 
whereby he could regain all he had lost and 
then some. The local bookie hangs out in a 
restaurant across the street from the newspaper 
office. He gets his race results there by phone, 
but two minutes after the race the results come 
over the newspaper’s ticker machine. The edi- 
tor worked out a system with another employee 
whereby the editor would stack soda bottles 
on a window sill and his confederate across the 
street, secing the bottles, would bet the winner 
before the bookie knew the race was over. For 
two days, the system works, The editor plans to 
make his killing the third day. When the news 
of the key race comes through, the editor finds 
he does not have enough soda bottles to com- 
plete the code sign. A copyboy had cashed half 
the bottles for the deposit. And that, the nar- 
rator explains, was the cause of the mayhem 
in the office the other day. 

The story as recounted here shows its 
flaw immediately. Actually there was no 
reason for the editor to get so excited. His 
scheme was not made useless by the want 
of enough bottles that one day. He could 
very well have won back his money the fol- 
lowing day; in fact, gotten rich from the 

(Continued on page 68) 
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By William Vance 





The Crowd Goes Home 


when there’s no struggle in a football game 
—and when there’s no conflict in a story. 


NINETY THOUSAND football fans are seated 
in the stadium, waiting for the kickoff. It’s 
a chill November day, the right sort of day 
for the game of the year. There’s an air of 
expectancy on the faces of the fans. They 
can’t sit still. The preliminaries are over. 
Kickoff. The teams line up. Signals are 
called. The ball is snapped back. The quar- 
terback takes it. He tucks it under his arm 
and saunters around right end, whistling 
Tiger Rag. The end tips his helmet and 
the guards grin and nod. The quarterback 
walks over for a touchdown. The crowd is 
stunned. They get up and go home. There 
was no struggle. 

A story without conflict is like that. 

It you’re a beginner with a few sales to 
your credit; if you’re no Maugham or 
Hemingway and, what’s more, you know 
it; if you’ve been getting rejections with a 
few encouraging remarks from editors— 
take a look at your conflict. See if it’s show- 
ing. If not, bring it out into the open. 
Emphasize what your character does rather 
than what he thinks. The psychological 
piece, where everything takes place in a 
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protagonist’s mind, is a story for the master 
craftsman. The beginner, I'll grant, occa- 
sionally turns out a piece of his heart and 
it’s all there—solid and satisfying as a hot 
drink on a cold day. But he’s more apt to 
turn out something that a few years hence 
will make him shake his head and mutter 
“Did I do that?” 

Elementary, you say. All right. Take that 
last story that’s made the rounds. Read it 
with an open mind. Where’s your conflict? 
Answer that question honestly and you may 
see why your story was rejected. Or take 
“Performance Report,” a story of mine 
that appeared in the July issue of Esquire. 
In the beginning, my story was nothing 
more than a sketch of a pilot tumbling 
over in his mind the problem of grading 
his co-pilot, a personal friend. The piece 
was light, very light, but something I 
believed would go in Colliers, Redbook, 
American or any of the top books. It 
didn’t, of course. It wasn’t a salable story 
because all the conflict was in the main 
actors mind. Salable—if you’re a good 
enough writer. But I wasn’t. Scott Mere- 
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dith, my agent, straightened me out in a 
hurry, pin-pointing my failure to bring out 
the conflict in such a situation. 

I let the gray matter boil and came up 
with this: The pilot and co-pilot are fizz- 
ing at one another over the captain’s per- 
formance report which will keep the co- 
pilot in the extra bucket for another year. 
The co-pilot doesn’t believe he’s been done 
right by. The pilot thinks he’s been fair 
in his rating. Up over the Sierras the two 
pilots run into a terrific frontal storm. They 
decide to climb over it. The DC-3 has to 
get up to 18,000 or 19,000 feet to do this. 
The pilot’s wife with their infant child is 
aboard the plane. The baby begins to suf- 
fer from lack of oxygen. No oxygen on 
board. (It has happened, I know.) The 
baby’s life or that of the 20-odd other peo- 
ple on the plane? The pilot’s years as a 
captain make it impossidle for him to sacri- 
fice his public trust for a personal obliga- 
tion. He keeps climbing. The co-pilot real- 
izes that the pilot-captain calls shots the 
way he sees them. And the child lives, 
for the captain gets his ship down to a 
lower altitude just in time. 

The shorter your story, the sooner your 
conflict should begin. In “Performance Re- 
port,” my conflict is hinted at in the first 
paragraph, takes a surge in the second: 
Compton knew why Dean waited; he sighed 
heavily and went across the concrete walk, 
past the passengers. Just “a look and a 
sigh,” but it’s conflict, or an implication 
of conflict to come. 

In the second paragraph, the conflict 
comes out easily, naturally, and this time 
in dialogue: 

“Good evening, Harry,” Dean said cold- 
ly. “Helen bound for the coast?” 

Compton nodded. He knew Dean wanted 
to be done with preliminaries. 

“Your report on my performance,” Dean 
began, and then stopped because his voice 
hit an unnaturally high note. 

“Yes?” Compton knew what Dean 
thought, what it meant to ride the extra 
seat and want above all to wear a captain’s 
stripes. 

“It stinks,” said Dean. 

We’re well into the conflict now. It’s 
out there where everyone can see it. Even 
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a man who doesn’t like his job considers 
it something vital. All the things that make 
for good living and human comforts come 
from that job—or a promotion to a better 
job. 

In “The Man Who Tried to Be a Crimi- 
nal,” sold to Thrilling Detective, I started 
the story near the end, with a climactic 
scene: 

Henry J. Ivers was a big man with 
mouse-colored hair, a good strong face that 
was still boyish at 34. Betty, his wife, al- 
ways said this boyishness was part of his 
charm. But Henry wasn’t at all boyish 
when the Chief, Betty and Ed Black saw 
him. There was a wild tousled look about 
him as he stood uncertainly there in this 
dingy restaurant, one of Furney’s. Then 
he walked over to the pinball machine 
and slapped the blonde playing the ma- 
chine. He carried his hat in his left hand 
and after he slapped the woman he put 
his right hand in the crown of his hat and 
brought it down on top of the pinball 
machine. Glass flew in all directions. 

There’s action and conflict. The action 
is paramount in this paragraph, but the 
conflict is there and the groundwork is 
laid for more conflict. What events led to 
this scene where a quiet, easy-going, law- 
abiding citizen goes berserk? 

There’s one other point I’d like to make 
about the above paragraph. It doesn’t 
sound like pulp, does it? To me, that’s 
an indication of a steadily growing trend 
that makes the line between pulp and slick 
thinner and thinner, The pulps at Standard 
and Popular are the leaders in this trend, 
bless *em. I never consciously write for 
pulp or slick. I write the best story I’m 
capable of writing and then leave it to my 
agent to get the best possible deal. When 
Mike Tilden asks for a story, I sit down 
in front of my typewriter and write a 
story that’s as good as I can make it. I 
write it without thinking that I’m writing 
for the pulps. 

Conflict for the sake of conflict isn’t 
enough. It must come naturally from your 
characterization. In a short pulp Mike 
Tilden of Popular bought, the character- 
ization brought conflict with it. I try to 
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write that way. The story is based on the 
supposed stinginess of an old medicine 
show operator in the early West. It opens 
with the sheriff, in hot pursuit of a crimi- 
nal, asking the medicine man to take the 
outlaw’s wife to an adjacent town for safe- 
keeping. 

“Won’t cost you a dime, Cherokee,” the 
Sheriff said. “An’ it'll shore be a big he’p 
to me.” 

One of the possemen grinned. “Wear his 
waggin seat down some,” he said. 

A slight remark, but enough to let the 
reader know Cherokee’s reputation for cau- 
tion in material things. The conflict is 
there, too. Will it cost him something to 
take this woman to the next town? It will. 
The conflict builds, step by step, always 
there, out in the open. 

In a story I did for one of Ziff-Davis’ 
new sea story books, I used for my back- 
ground the War of 1812. The captain is 
something of a martinet and is riding his 
second in command unmercifully for a rea- 
son that doesn’t come out until the closing 
paragraph of the story. Conflict is there 
throughout and is highlighted in this scene 
between Jeremiah Frain, the Hornet’s Sail- 
ing Master and his aides. The men are 
putting into the beach for water while the 
captain remains aboard the ship. 

Frain used the long steering sweep to 
put the boat into a small inlet, screened 
from Threat’s view by a line of palms that 
ran out to the point. 

Ira Turnbow gave Frain a guarded grin. 
“Ye’ seek a hidden beach, mister.” 

Frain nodded, not missing the brighten- 
ing faces of the oarsmen and working 
party..... 

Turnbow and Kite squatted in the sand 
before Frain. Turnbow carefully filled his 
pipe and when he had it smoking he said 
between puffs, “He'll hear ’em, Jerry m’ 
lad. He’s got ears like a trumpet.” 

“Aye,” Kite nodded gloomily. “Like as 
not he’s got the gig over now, prowlin’ t’ 
see what’s what.” 

Here is conflict in characterization. We 
are showing what poor Frain has to 
contend with by this clear-cut character- 
ization of a martinet. You can’t shake 
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up a group of words, count out so many, 
insert them in a story and say this is my 
conflict. The conflict must be manufac- 
tured step by step as you go along. 

A good illustration of conflict paying off 
is a piece I did with the trucking industry 
as a background. I’d worked for a couple 
of years in a truck driver’s union and I felt 
I had a story to offer about this occupa- 
tion. Incidentally, a good occupational story 
is almost a sure-fire seller because it deals 
with the working man—and that means 
most of us. In the first version, my truck 
driver protagonist had an unfaithful wife. 
When he discovered this fact, he couldn’t 
take it and decided to commit suicide in 
a manner that would make his death ap- 
pear accidental. My story started in the 
ruck driver’s mind and, except for the 
short sequence where he rode out a run- 
away truck, that’s where the story re- 
mained. 

Again, Scott pin-pointed my trouble: no 
obvious conflict. He didn’t advise a re- 
write. But I did one anyway because I 
felt that I knew my character. He was a 
well-rounded person and I knew him in- 
side out. I used him in a revision along a 
very different story line. Instead of giving 
him a problem to mull over in his mind I 
gave him a real problem: that of licking 
a job that had done in his predecessors. I 
started my protagonist off with a reputa- 
tion for being a slave-driver, but I gave 
him a lot of good qualities, too. For in- 
stance, he’d never ask a man to do some- 
thing he wouldn’t do himself. I gave the 
truck driver a lot of problems to lick — 
and that did it. The Toronto Star bought 
“Male Pride” and paid handsomely. 

Let’s take a look at the opening of the 
original trucking story: 

The big man behind the wheel of the 
“Jimmy” Diesel had lines of pain and suf- 
fering on his brown face. He’d just been 
stunned at first. Now the pain was deep- 
down and unbearable. He’d never believed 
it possible. 

In the revision, I plunged right into the 
story: 

The huge red and white Pacific Coast 
Transport rig thundered through the rain- 





drenched morning into the beginning of a 
town. McQuarrie cocked his eyes at the 
sky and then at the driver beside him. 

“You could’ve made 15 minutes on that 
last hill,’ he said, “if you’d started your 
shift sooner.” He wished he hadn’t said it 
as soon as he spoke, remembering Beeler’s 
parting advice. Beeler was president of the 
company. 

Whiteside, the driver, scowled and grum- 
bled: “I been mixin’ the sticks on that 
grade for two years.” 

“You should know by now, then,” Mc- 
Quarrie said. “And get those wipers fixed.” 
He couldn’t help himself. He had to tell 
these dumb clucks, he thought defensively. 

When I finished that story I still wasn’t 
through with my character. Some charac- 
ters naturally generate conflict and here 
was one who did. I’ll probably use that 
truck driver again and again, under a dif- 
ferent name, of course, and with slightly 
different characteristics. A human being is 
a complex animal and we can take one man 
we really know, develop one trait at a time 
and have a never-endi..g source of stories. 
That’s not me talking. It’s Bud Kelland 
and he’s been on top for years. 

Any writer who has had as much trouble 
getting into a selling groove as I’ve had in 
the past 10 years should have a blueprint 
of what editors want etched in his mind. 
But the truth is that few writers know why 
one story sold, while another gathers re- 
jection slips. I don’t know all the reasons 
why a story sells first time out, but I do 
know why a great many yarns come back 
with the notation, “Almost. Try us again.” 
—that heart-rending yet heartening type of 
rejection that’s hardest of all to take. Too 
many marginal writers are trying to do the 
most difficult stories of all—the psychologi- 
cal pieces. If you’re a beginner, even a 
beginner with a few sales to his credit, you 
should hesitate to do a story where all the 
conflict takes place in the main character’s 
mind. Instead, get a likable character, a be- 
lievable situation, write the story the way 
you'd tell it—and bring your conflict out 
in the open. Remember that football game? 
There is no game without a struggle. 
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NEW YORK NO LONGER 


says New York’s Mort Weisinger, who’s 
selling slick articles that could be written 
in Peoria or Paducah. 


f Bow YEARS AGO, when I started in this 
article business, I lived in the New 
York area, and Manhattan, with its Who’s 
Who residents and fabulous million-dollar 
companies, was a virginal goldmine for 
article prospectors. Here, with ease, I was 
able to contact colorful personalities whose 
life-stories made exciting copy: for instance, 
Alex Lewyt, inventor of the Lewyt vacuum 
cleaner, for Collier’s; John Hays Ham- 
mond, Jr., America’s “prince of patents,” 
for Coronet; William Rabkin, pinball ma- 
chine entrepreneur, for Collier's; Joseph 
Hackel, pioneer medical photographer, for 
This Week; Charles Courtney, world’s 
greatest locksmith, for Esquire. 

Leading institutions? I did the Diamond 
Match Company for Cosmopolitan; Horn 
& Hardart Automat for Reader’s Digest; 
the Bronx Zoo for the Satevepost; the Bar- 
bizon Plaza for Girls for Redbook; the 
Rahr Color Clinic for Collier’s. 

If the way I’ve been rattling off these 
credits makes you want to head for New 
York to sop up some of this gravy, be sure 
to buy a round-trip ticket. You'll find, as 
a lot of the veteran article writers here are 
learning, that the cream has already been 
skimmed. During the past five years the 
literary locusts have beachcombed the town 
and written up every celebrity but the 
Dodgers’ bat boy and every institution but 
Potter’s Field. New York City has become 
a boulevard of cliche landmarks and lumi- 
naries. 
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That’s why a lot of the article boys are 
hustling these days, dashing all over the 
world for pristine copy. As treasurer of the 
Society of Magazine Writers, I keep in 
close touch with members. Paul Deutsch- 
man is in Paris, digging up material for 
Holiday’s coming all-Paris issue. Temple 
Fielding is in Spain, garnering material for 
travel articles. Joseph Israels II is in Vi- 
enna working on an expose for True. Phil 
Gustafson is flitting about Norway and 
North Africa, doing aviation pieces for the 
Satevepost. Joseph Wechsberg is in the 
Middle East, shaping up a series for the 
New Yorker. Ray Josephs is in South 
America on an assignment for the Ameri- 
can Weekly. Traveling has become such an 
important occupational adjunct to the free 
lance article writer’s life that the Society 
is taking steps to insure all members for 
$50,000 while they are on assignments. 

Don’t think from all this preamble that 
the only way to woo an editor’s check is to 
go off on a literary safari. This hot-footing 
cross-country and round-the-world high- 
lights one fact: the big magazines are anx- 
ious for original ideas. You can sell them 
articles at fancy prices even if you live in 
Deadbeat, U.S.A.—if you meet the com- 
petition of the travelogue boys by offering 
sharp, provocative ideas. 

For five years now, because I have a full- 
time job and write only in my spare time, 
I’ve been unable to do much traveling. As 

(Continued on page 34) 
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MAGAZINE WRITER’S MECCA 


says Arizona’s Joseph Stocker, who 
just made the Post with 
a story on his state’s Indians. 


fbx IDEAL FoR the slick article writer is 
to live in or around New York, where 
the big markets are. You catch the sub- 
way into mid-Manhattan and drag the 
editor out for lunch. Over Hungarian gou- 
lash, the two of you talk out your hot idea 
for an article. Or you’re right there on the 
spot—Available Jones in person—when the 
editor thinks up the idea and is looking for 
someone to develop it. And you have the 
whole teeming metropolitan area to draw 
upon for material. 

Maybe that’s an over-simplification. The 
fact remains that many of the slick non- 
fiction by-lines, showing up month after 
month, are those of writers in the New 
York area: Howard Whitman, André Fon- 
taine, Albert Deutsch & Co. 

But not all of us can or want to live in 
New York. We’re happier—or, as in my 
case, healthier—in the hinterland. Being a 
strictly regional non-fiction writer poses its 
own special problems. Few, if any, of us 
get a whack at the big “survey” stories like 
Whitman’s crime-in-the-cities series for 
Collier’s or yarns about interesting medical 
developments like those in which Deutsch 
specializes. But we manage to hack out a 
livelihood. We’re doing what we want to 
do. And we’re living where we want to live. 

I’m living—and writing—in far-off Ari- 
zona, nearly 3,000 miles from my New 
York markets. And I’m only one case in 
point. Another—a far abler and more ex- 


perienced regional writer—is Richard Neu- 
berger in Portland, Ore. Another is Frank 
J. Taylor in northern California; still an- 
other, Keith Monroe in southern Califor- 
nia. And my fellow Arizonan, Oren Ar- 
nold, has been hitting the slicks for a de- 
cade or two. Living in the far West is no 
prerequisite, either. Slick article writing 
can be done in the Great Lakes country 
(Franklin M. Reck and John Bartlow Mar- 
tin). Or in Texas (Stanley Walker and the 
beloved J. Frank Dobie). Or in Mississippi 
(Hodding Carter). 

How’s it done? First off, by exploiting 
the hell out of your neck of the woods. 
Dick Neuberger rakes up non-fiction ma- 
terial about the entire Northwest—Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho—and has even ex- 
tended his “beat” to Alaska. Frank Taylor 
writes feature and personality stuff about 
northern California and northern Califor- 
nians for the Satevepost, Nation’s Business 
and others. Keith Monroe cruises the Hol- 
lywood celebrity circuit to turn up with 
such items as his recent two-part series on 
Comedian Joe E. Brown for the Post. 

Much of my output is straight “Arizon- 
iana.” Arizona travel. Arizona adventure. 
Arizona Indians. 

I’ve sold Arizona travel to Holiday, Lin- 
coln-Mercury Times, Michigan Motor 
News, Westways, and others. People are 
doing a lot of traveling these days; so I tell 
*em where to go in Arizona and how to 
get there. 
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Arizona adventure? I worked out a 
fresh twist on an old theme—lost gold in 
the desert—and peddled “Superstition 
Trek” to Boys’ Life. I heard about a young 
Phoenix hospital superintendent who 
needed Mexican scorpion serum to save 
lives, but was prevented from importing it 
legally. So he had it smuggled across the 
border. Result: “Arizona’s Mercy Smug- 
glers” in Saga. 

Arizona Indians? My first break into the 
Post, a few months ago, was an Indian 
yarn. 

When I run dry on Indian ideas, travel 
inspirations and adventure material, I do 
an aviation article. Arizona happens to 
be good flying country because the sun 
shines most of the time. I’ve flown in 
everything from puddle-jumpers to jet 




















fighters and come down with notes for 
salable aviation copy. You don’t need to 
be an expert on airplanes to write about 
them. I don’t know a tachometer from 
a tailpipe, but I write non-technical pieces 
about the excitement and adventure of 
aviation—and get paid well. Last fall, 
for instance, Popular Science used my 
piece about the Civil Air Patrol’s search- 
and-rescue operations — “Trouble Is 
Their Pastime.” And a few months ago 
Saga published “No Time for Fear,” my 
story of how the Air Force takes a green- 
horn kid and turns him into a polished, 
crafty jet fighter pilot. 

This is a new, dynamic, expanding coun- 
try I live in. There has been a big popula- 
tion influx in the past 10 years. People 
and communities are growing and experi- 

































































menting and reaching out for new things. 
Not long ago I happened on a lad who 
had come out from Ohio and organized his 
own private fire department. He served 
new suburban areas mushrooming beyond 
the reach of municipal fire protection. I 
told about him in Pageant, under the title, 
“Arizona Story: He Bought a Fire Engine.” 

So you don’t have Indians, travel, private 
fire departments? Well, look around you. 
What do you have? 

Iowa? That’s farming country. Country 
Gentleman, Farm Journal et al pay good 
prices for how-to yarns about successful 
Midwestern farmers. You’ve got me licked 
there. Arizona has farming but it’s highly 
specialized. I’ve had little luck peddling 
Arizona agriculture. 

Michigan? Detroit must be producing 
marketable automobile copy. 

Georgia? That’s deep South. The South 
these days is undergoing slow, far-reaching 
change. New industry. New atom plants. 
Never-ceasing ferment over civil rights. 

And when all else fails—when you’ve ex- 
ploited your region until there seems to be 
nothing left to exploit—you still have peo- 
ple. People make news, and news, in the 
final analysis, is the definition of an article. 

I write and sell a lot of stuff that isn’t 
at all indigenous to Arizona. Medical arti- 
cles, for instance. We have doctors in Ari- 
zona as well as Indians. One of them—a 
radiologist—happened one evening to tell 
me some ideas he had on the subject of 
cancer. I wrote them up, giving him a 
nom de plume and tacking my name on as 
co-author. The story appeared this past 
summer in McCall’s super-market maga- 
zine, Better Living, as “You Can Get Along 
With Cancer.” 

Women’s stuff, too. We have women in 
Arizona. One of them—an intelligent and 
observant mother of four youngsters— 
served six weeks of jury duty. I interviewed 
her and wrote the piece under a first-per- 
son-as-told-to by-line, with a little sermon- 
izing on the subject of women’s civic re- 
sponsibilities. Better Living bought that 
one, too. And Everywoman’s soon will pub- 
lish a how-to article of mine describing 
painless and pleasant ways of teaching 
good manners to children. 


Don’t be bashful about using your per- 
sonal experiences as springboards for arti- 
cle ideas. Oren Arnold did that for a very 
successful piece on family living in Collier’s. 
Dick Neuberger got himself elected to the 
Oregon legislature and wrote article after 
article about the perils of political cam- 
paigning and the problems of state and 
local government. I did it, on a far more 
modest scale, for a short piece in Baby Talk 
about how Papa helps Mama look after 
our baby. 

Another suggestion in the same depart- 
ment: tear yourself away from your type- 
writer occasionally; get out into the com- 
munity and do things civic-wise. My extra- 
curricular activity is civil rights. I belong 
to an organization that works on minority 
problems and I’ve sold civil rights articles 
to a variety of magazines, including Sur- 
vey, Everybodys Digest, Frontier, New 
Republic and The Progressive. 

Or treat yourself to a change of scenery. 
You get stale working the same side of the 
street all the time. Every few months I 
hop over to Los Angeles, 400 miles away, 
to see what I can pick up in the way of 
article material. Usually I know what I’m 
looking for before I go. I have friends in 
L. A. who feed me story suggestions and 
I subscribe to an L.A. newspaper for tips. 
Sometimes I go on an expense account 
and specific assignment from a magazine, 
More often not. I just take a chance on 
picking up—and selling—enough stuff to 
pay my expenses and have some profit left 
over. One trip yielded no less than four 
sales, including Nation’s Business and 
Coronet. Another produced “America’s 
Happy Hospital” for Collier’s. I feel, now 
and then, that I ought to apologize to 
Keith Monroe for invading his territory. 
But he returned the favor once. He climbed 
the fence into my back yard and did “Bank 
Knight in Arizona” for the American, 
later condensed in Reader’s Digest. 

The important thing in slick non-fic- 
tion writing—regional or otherwise—is 
subject matter. Give your article idea the 
handy litmus test: if you were a reader 
in Vermont, would you be interested in the 
piece about New Mexico you’re proposing 
to write? Or does the subject interest you 
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only because you live in New Mexico? 


One more suggestion: read the maga- 
zines. Every month, I try to spend a day 
at the library, scanning every slick maga- 
zine on the shelves. What are they buying 
these days? How’s it being handled? Any 
changes since the last time I looked? Dur- 
ing one of my boning-up sessions at the 
library, I found that Skyways was going 
over heavily into military aviation. Shortly 
afterward, I sold them “Aerial Triple- 
Threaters,” a piece about the Air Force’s 
bombing-navigation-and-radar trainees. 
Early in the game, my library snooping 
turned up the fact that Nation’s Business 
used tight little back-of-the-book fillers. I 
studied the style and swapped a half dozen 
one- and two-pagers for $25 apiece. And 
I'd probably still be trying to sell Coronet 
if I hadn’t pored through issue after issue 
until I fathomed its crisp technique of get- 
ting in, getting it said and getting out. 

If you’re just starting into the article 
field, you probably are confronted with the 
agent dilemma: to have an agent or not 
to have an agent? 

I faced up to the same dilemma when 
I was beginning. My argument with my- 
self ran this way: being an unknown, far 
from my markets, I can’t work with a top- 
flight agent on a commission basis alone. 
But anything less than a top-flight agent 
won’t do me much more good than I can 
do for myself. I solved the dilemma by do- 
ing nothing. Today I still work without an 
agent. But, in the meantime, through years 
of trial-and-error and endless correspond- 
ence, I’ve developed dependable contacts 
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at many of the magazine offices. I can deal 
directly with them instead of consigning 
my stuff prayerfully to the slush pile. 

In the fiction field, I would imagine that 
an agent is highly desirable, whether or not 
you’re a beginner. In non-fiction, the edi- 
tor-writer relationship is a very personal 
one. You hatch an article idea and start 
out by querying. That’s a “must” with the 
big books. Then, frequently, there is much 
correspondence back and forth—on subject 
matter, angle and story line—before the 
actual writing begins. In all these tiresome 
but necessary preliminaries, an agent can 
contribute little more than the mailman 
does. In the case of a finished script mak- 
ing the rounds, an agent, of course, can 
save you a lot of time, trouble and postage. 

The next guy you talk to may have a 
wholly different slant on agents. And I’m 
not ruling out the possibility that I, too, 
will want one some day—if I ever reach 
the point where I’m “name” enough to 
dicker over rates and worry about residual 
rights. Meanwhile, I'll save the 10 per 
cent. 

Sure, there are disadvantages to this busi- 
ness of writing articles for the slicks 
from the sticks. You have to sell yourself 
with what you put down on paper. You 
can’t depend on your personality or on old 
friends along Madison Avenue. Of all the 
editors you deal with, you’ll be lucky if 
you ever meet one face-to-face. You can’t 
call an editor on the telephone (unless you 
want to spend 10 bucks doing it) and out- 
line an article suggestion in a few minutes. 
And you can’t hop a subway downtown 
to chat with him. But then, even if you 
are living within subway distance of your 
editors, you can’t be sure of getting in to 
see them if you’re an unknown. On the 
other hand, you can be sure that they—or 
someone in their offices—will read all the 
mail that comes in, your stuff included. 
They want to buy what you have to sell. 

This is a good life—for me, anyway. I 
have my health and a chance to write. 
I have elbow room and sunshine. I even 
enjoy the prestige that goes with living in 
a smaller community and being one who 
“writes articles for the magazines.” 
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By Patrick Michael Clepper 


Market letter from the 


TWIN 


Top PRESTIGE publication in the Twin 
Cities is Sports Afield, whose plush, paneled 
offices are at 401 Second Avenue South, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. According to Editor 
Ted Kesting, Sports Afield has a hush- 
hush format change coming up in Janu- 
ary; it won’t affect the magazine’s require- 
ments, however. Ted still wants authorita- 
tive articles on all phases of outdoor life, 
hunting, fishing, camping, and conserva- 
tion, 2000 to 2500 words; some fiction with 
those backgrounds, 2500 words; and good 
photographs to illustrate the articles and 
for two-page picture stories in the several 
annuals he puts out. Since Ted intends to 
stress the “service” portion of his magazine 
in the future, he wants to see more “how 
to do it” features; for instance, how to 
hunt a certain animal. Sports Afield re- 
ports in one to two weeks and pays very 
good rates, on acceptance. 

Ted is also editor of The American Boy. 
Its sub-title Mark Trail will be dropped 
soon. This is a quarterly for boys nine to 
17, but readership is concentrated in the 
13 to 14-year-old group. Very few articles 
and stories are bought at present due to 
a heavy inventory. Maximum wordage is 
2000. The American Boy reports in two 
weeks and pays fair rates, after publication. 
The magazine may become a monthly soon, 







which will mean a more active market. No 
poetry or cartoons. Send manuscripts to the 
Northwest Bank Building, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

A playwright has a good opportunity to 
sell to the Northwestern Press, 315 Fifth 
Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn. They 
put out about 100 new titles a year, dra- 
matic and musical material suitable for 
performance by school groups from the ele- 
mentary grades through college, church 
groups, PTA’s, civic clubs and other ama- 
teur groups. If you’re interested, write for 
a catalogue and study carefully the plot 
outlines, casts, settings, etc. Farce is the 
big seller at the moment. For the Press’ 
needs, the ideal formula seems to be: a 
one-set, three-act fast farce, with a cast of 
7 women and 4 men, modern dress, 100 to 
120 pages. If you’re a new writer for L. 
M. Brings, owner-editor, he’ll buy your 
full-length play outright; if you get in his 
stable of authors, he’ll make a royalty ar- 
rangement. One-act plays bring $15 and 
up. Minstrel material, musical comedies, 
and songs for all age groups rate payment 
according to length and quality. Brings re- 
ports in two weeks. 

Rita Doll McDonald, editor of Catholic 
Miss of America, 25 Groveland Terrace, 
Minneapolis 5, Minn., offers a cent a word 

(Continued on page 76) 








By Carol Madison 


“I am a supervisor in the office of large 5 & 10 chain. 


I write this article for all the secretaries, teachers, farmers, 


zoo-keepers who have been bitten by the writing bug. 


If you liked your job before, you can go on liking it now.” 


DAY OFF TO WRITE 


WHEN 1 was 18, I worked a 40-hour week 
in the office of a steel mill and wrote 
a 75,000-word novel. The job, not the 
novel, paid my way through college, and 
for a while I was convinced that that was 
all I would ever write. I prepared myself, 
without regret, for a business career and 
spent long, idle summers without touching 
a typewriter. Only after I was settled in 
another full-time job did I get a second 
attack of writer’s itch. This one proved 
incurable. I made three sales: $30, $15, 
$11.75. 

Since then I have been writing in every 
spare moment. My efforts have met with 
consistent if modest success, but never once 
have I felt a serious urge to trade my 
$3000-a-year job for a lean-to in the Maine 
woods or a cold-water walk-up in a Man- 
hattan slum. Let’s face it: prices have 
gone up; wages have gone up; but word 
rates—for beginners, at ]1east—haven’t 
budged. If you get off to the average, un- 
spectacular start, you will be lucky to have 
your sales cover the cost of paper, postage 
and agent’s fees during your early years as 
a writer. 

I am a supervisor in the executive office 
of a large 5 & 10 chain. I write this article 
for all the secretaries, librarians, teachers, 
farmers and zoo-keepers who have been 


... by Hook 


bitten by the writing bug. If you liked 
your job before you were bitten, you can 
go on liking it now. The chances are that 
the more you like it and the harder you 
work at it, the better your writing will be. 

Ruth Urbais, who in the last five years 
has sold 250 stories and articles to Sunday 
School magazines, works a 40-hour week 
as a stenographer and statistical typist for 
the Municipal Railway of San Francisco. 
It can be done—because a steady job 
frees a writer from financial worry, from 
the fear of going dry even before he has 
begun to write. The writers who work best 
under financial pressure are those at the 
top who can be sure of an editor’s check 
if they put forth their best effort. A begin- 
ner can’t be sure of anything. 

Who but a boss will give you a raise 
when editors send rejection slips? Who but 
a boss will promote you when editors ignore 
you? On the other hand, who but an edi- 
tor will send you a check for a hundred 
when you need it most? Who but an editor 
will take your work when the boss takes 
you to task? The two were made for each 
other. 

Avoid only one kind of work—typing 
full-time. It is to your advantage, of 
course, to become an expert typist and to 
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learn how to write on the machine, but I 
know several writers who work as typists 
and do their writing in long-hand rather 
than face a machine after hours. 

Sometimes a job can be a positive writ- 
ing asset. The list of trade journals buying 
free lance material is almost as long as the 
list of trades and industries. Although this 
is a highly-specialized and generally low- 
paying market, it is one in which the be- 
ginner with specialized knowledge can be 
sure of sales. Monroe Scharff, whose arti- 
cles on labor relations have been appearing 
regularly in Textile World, Chemical Week, 
Supervision, and other trade papers, got 
his start from an industrial relations job at 
Botany Mills. He got his company’s per- 
mission to use their name in his by-line and 
wrote his first articles without pay for Per- 
sonnel Journal. Today Monroe Scharff 
does not need a company by-line. 

Whether or not you write about it, 
you can get ideas from your work. Mar- 
jory Hall, a Boston advertising execu- 
tive who writes in her spare time, special- 
izes in career fiction for teen-age girls. Her 
recent book, Saralee’s Silver Spoon, was 
written about the Towle Silversmith Co., 
whose account she has handled for the last 
nine years. After a Fashion, Copy Kate, 


and Linda Clayton were inspired by jobs 
Miss Hall held in a department store, at 
the advertising agency and in research. 
Most important in Miss Hall’s writing suc- 
cess is her knowledge of teen-agers, gained 
on still another job—assistant to the sub- 
deb editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Margaret Zinn, who is currently writing a 
historical novel about the early days of 
Oklahoma, works as a librarian in the heart 
of Oklahoma. Mrs. Zinn has access to a 
wealth of source material and her choice 
of the Western field was based on first- 
hand knowledge of the likes and dislikes of 
the reading public. 

Time is the job-holding author’s biggest 
problem. I accept the fact that I will have 
very little writing time—an hour or two 
in the evenings and four to six hours on 
Saturdays and Sundays. I rarely spend 
even this much time at my desk. Friends, 
church, and community activities make de- 
mands on my time. To say “no” is to close 
the biggest book of ideas and characters 
any writer ever has—the book of personal 
experience. And I’m just not the “durable 
heroine” type. Often I find myself too 
tired to write. I sit down at my desk and 
can’t get beyond “ ‘John,’ Marcia called. 
‘John!’ Where had he gone, she won- 
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dered.” If I don’t know either, I curl up 
with someone else’s story. 

I like article writing best and recommend 
it to every beginner whose time is limited. 
Since editors can be queried on article 
ideas, you can make your ideas pass a 
salability test before you work on them. To 
sell my first three articles, I wrote 10 
queries, submitted each to about five mar- 
kets. I received four favorable replies. 
Thus, from the very beginning, I was sell- 
ing 75% of what I actually wrote. 

There are two types of queries. One is 
a detailed outline of the proposed article 
together with a suggested lead and ending 
and a cover letter to the editor. If you 
are an unknown author trying to hit the 
slicks or if you are handling highly tech- 
nical material, this type of query may be 
best for you because it gives the editor a 
better idea of your style and of the pro- 
posed article’s contents. I have obtained 
satisfactory results, however, even from 
such markets as Woman’s Day and This 
Week, with the type of query which is no 
more than a brief, punchy letter to the edi- 
tor telling him my idea. I write this letter 
according to a pattern: 

Paragraph 1. Subject of article. 

2. Reason why material will in- 
terest readers of magazine 
queried. 

3. Outline of subject matter in 
a few phrases. 

4. My qualifications for writ- 
ing on the subject. 

5. Technicalities: word length; 
statement that material will 
be submitted on spec; re- 
quest for editorial direction. 

For example, the following query to 
Woman’s Day led to the sale of two apron 
ideas, one of which appeared in the August, 
1952, issue. 

Here is an idea which I think will prove 
of unusual interest to your readers. It is 
Holiday Aprons. 

Here is something easy to make which 
will provide hours of entertainment for 
those of your readers who like to embroider, 
for their guests and for their friends. Made 
in appropriate holiday colors with an em- 
broidered decoration and greeting, these 


aprons can be adapted to any holiday on 
the calendar. 
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They are ideal as gifts, or as something 
to sell at a bazaar, but I am sure your read- 
ers will find Holiday Aprons such good con- 
versation pieces at their own parties that 
they themselves will want to have one for 
each holiday. 

I can show your readers how to make 
Holiday Aprons for any one of the follow- 
ing: New Year’s, Valentine’s Day, Easter, 
Fourth of July, Halloween, Thanksgiving 
and Christmas. The cost for each apron 
for materials is about $1.00. 

This article would run about 1000 words, 
with photographs and with patterns for the 
embroidery for all the holidays or for any 
one in which you may be particularly in- 
terested. 

I will be happy to submit this material 
subject to your approval. Any suggestions 
you may have to make this piece especially 
valuable to your readers will be appreciated. 


In the letter query the emphasis is on 
selling the editor your idea rather than on 
giving him an extract of what you intend 
to write. Written quickly in your first burst 
of enthusiasm for an idea, such a query 
serves later as an excellent check on your 
article. Do only enough research before 
mailing a query to be sure that you can 
produce what you promise. 

Once a query is mailed, forget it. This 
is where your nine-to-five job comes in 





handy. Too much “dry writing” while you 
wait can kill an article. Once I queried 
Charm on an article I felt sure they would 
accept. I had the piece half-written in my 
mind when I received their reply: “We 
have a similar piece coming out in Septem- 
ber.” Unwilling to give up, I queried sev- 
eral other magazines and got a “Let-us- 
see-it” from Woman’s Day. It was too late. 
In my effort to switch from a sophisticated 
Charm slant to the more folksy Woman’s 
Day slant, I wound up with no slant at all 
—and no sale. 

An editorial green-light, however, is the 
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signal for as much “dry writing” as you 
can manage. Although some writers leave 
a story while they’re hot so that going back 
to it will be easy, I always work until I get 
stuck. I think out my problems while I am 
busy with something else. In that way, I 
know that every hour spent at the type- 
writer will be productive. And this method 
of writing gives me time to do my chores 
and time for my two hobbies: dress-mak- 
ing and stamp collecting. Most thinking 
and planning can be committed to memo- 
ry, but when elusive wording is the prob- 
lem, any scrap of paper will serve. The 
back of my address book is full of discon- 
nected transitions, openings and endings, 
written in a wobbly hand as the 7:18 clat- 
tered over the rails to New York City. At 
home, I keep a clipboard handy. 

Article writing in your spare time pres- 
ents its own time problems when it comes to 
arranging for interviews. Personal inter- 
views take up a great deal of time and 
often can be arranged only during busi- 
ness hours. There are several solutions to 
the problem. The simplest is never to write 
anything which requires extensive interview- 
ing. The juveniles present a good field for 
this type of article. Advice articles such as 
my “Is Your Piggy Bank Underweight?” 
(Girls Today) and “When Mother Is Sick” 
(forthcoming in Upward) are just common 
sense spiced with imagination. Informative 
articles like Ruth Urbais’ “Floating Words” 
(Upward) can be based entirely on library 
research and material available by mail re- 
quest. 

Even personal interviews can some- 
times be conducted by mail. Such inter- 
viewing requires carefully thought-out and 
precisely worded direct questions, plus 
enough friendly correspondence to inspire 
confidence. The biggest drawback, of 
course, is the length of time required for 
a real exchange of ideas and information. 
To overcome this disadvantage, on one oc- 
casion I used special delivery letters stating 
my problem and the information I was 
seeking and asking the people I was con- 
tacting to phone me if they could and 
would help. Within the city this method 
takes little longer than phoning, but it 


avoids the pitfall of coming at an inter- 
viewee without any preamble. The people 
I contacted had a chance to formulate 
their replies, to dig up facts, and to call 
me when they had time to talk. 

When an interview must be conducted 
in person and on a weekday, you will have 
to secure your employer’s cooperation by 
hook—or by hooky. As a supervisor, I can- 
not advocate the latter or admit that I 
have resorted to it, but here are a few fair- 
ly dependable hooks: 

Some busy people prefer to be inter- 
viewed after hours provided you can show 
up promptly at 5:00 p. m. An occasional 
half-hour off at the end of the afternoon 
is not too much to ask of any boss. 

You might arrange to work Saturday 
mornings or an extra hour four days a 
week in exchange for one weekday after- 
noon off. 

Or take one week of your vacation in 
days. This system not only provides you 
with time off when and as you need it, but 
it spares your employer the trouble of find- 
ing a vacation replacement for you. Un- 
fortunately, many employers are afraid— 
and justifiably so—that when you get 
through you won’t know you’ve had a 
vacation. 

It takes hard work and strategy to get 
concessions. The bigger the company em- 
ploying you, the harder you'll have to 
work for time off because the concessions 
you get, a hundred others will feel en- 
titled to for equally valid, if very differ- 
ent, reasons. Your only chance to get fa- 
vors is to deserve them. Strategy, of course, 
depends on circumstances. Once I made 
arrangements to see the new Dun & Brad- 
street offices in New York City. My boss 
cares nothing about my writing activities, 
but he is always interested in new ideas for 
making the department more efficient. By 
offering to write a report on what I saw, I 
not only got the afternoon off, I got paid 
for it. 

The life of a working-writer is full and 
satisfying. Don’t let anyone belittle your 
efforts, even if your output is small. We 
are not would-be’s—we are semi-profes- 
sionals with an eye out for the day when 
we can move to the top. 
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a result, I have to operate pretty close to 
home. The pieces I’ve been selling could 
just as easily have been written in your 
home town, whether you live in Cheese- 
quake, Pa., or Pottsville, Idaho. My stock 
in trade has become the gimmick, the 
twist, the angle. My wife calls it “the arm- 
chair article.” 


For years now I’ve been listening to “In- 
formation Please.” Whenever a celebrity 
was stumped on this show by a clever trick 
question I made a note of it. In time I 
collected scores of embarrassing moments 
involving some of our country’s biggest 
names. Like the time Henry Kaiser didn’t 
know whether the red or green signal is 
uppermost on the traffic light. Or the time 
economist Leon Henderson didn’t know 
how many times the number “1” appears 
on the $1 bill. Putting all these fluffs to- 
gether, I was able to write an armchair 
article, “How to Fool the Experts,” which 
will appear in the October 26 issue of This 
Week. 

Did you ever wonder what happens if 
you get on a plane and discover in mid-air 
that you’re on the wrong flight? Or what 
happens if you’re on a train and suddenly 
remember that you forgot to send that life- 
or-death telegram to your stock broker? 
Or what you can do if you learn while on 
the high seas that your trunk was never 
put on board the boat? I got to wondering 
about these and other emergency problems 
which crop up for travelers. I had my wife 
drop letters of inquiry to the public rela- 
tions officials of the airlines, the steamship 
companies and the railroad lines. The re- 
sult—a $750 check from Holiday for an ar- 
ticle, “It May Help to Speak Up.” 


Some writers hire high-priced research 
men, but the mailman is still my favorite 
leg-man. I once read in a Hollywood col- 
umn that actor Alan Ladd always wins 
wagers at parties by challenging friends to 
show him a dollar bill with the serial num- 
ber covered up—and then betting them 
that he can tell whether the serial number 
ends with an even or odd number. I wrote 
Ladd and asked him for the explanation, 
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(Continued from page 24) 


which he provided. I then wrote to other 
famous folk or their press agents, asking 
for their favorite party bets. You’d be sur- 
prised at the top-flight names who ans- 
wered, Bob Feller. Dale Evans. Ozzie Nel- 
son. Pretty soon I had enough material 
for a long article, “Twenty Ways to Win a 
Bet.” The piece sold on its first trip out to 
Cosmopolitan and appeared in their 
March, 1950, issue. 

One of the most successful articles I ever 
wrote was strictly an armchair job. I 
subscribe to numerous obscure journals in 
quest for story leads. I came across an item 
in the Engineer’s Digest which reported 
how many people are electrocuted each 
year because they think it is safe to handle 
a high-voltage wire with ordinary rubber 
gloves, when the fact is that rubber gloves 
will only protect the wearer from 110-volt 
wires around the house. How about an 
article debunking popular conceptions in- 
volving safety? 

I gave it a whirl. “What are the most 
popular fallacies concerning safety which 
imperil the public’s life?” I asked that 
question of the safety heads of such organi- 
zations as the American Red Cross, the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, the 
Boy Scouts of America, the War Trophy 
Safety Committee, the National Safety 
Council, the AAA, the American Medical 
Association. They mailed me back about 
60 pounds of literature, but it was full of 
anecdotes and statistics. Their handout 
material, screened properly, made a terrific 
manual for survival. I called this piece 
“Safety Rules’ That Can Kill You.” This 
Week bought it for $1,000 and played it 
up on the cover of their August 6, 1950, 
issue; it was reprinted by more than 15 
magazines. 

Some time ago I read in a financial re- 
port of the Federal Reserve Bank that our 
country’s largest bill is the $10,000 bill 
and that there are only 800 of these in cir- 
culation. Now who the hell uses a $10,000 
bill, I wondered. And why should anyone 
want one? So I went to my bank and 
conned the president into letting me clip 
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the following note on one of these behe- 
moths: 
I am a writer preparing an article 
on bills of large denomination for a 
national magazine. Whoever gets this 
bill, please report the transaction for 
which it is being used. All information 
will be treated as confidential if you so 
desire. Your cooperation will be ap- 
preciated. 
My name and address were appended to 
the note and the bill was put in circulation. 
It took about three months to get the full 
odyssey of big-bill number B00000079A, 
but I got some whopping anecdotes from 
all over the country, involving some pretty 
important names. I called the piece “Can 
You Change a $10,000 Bill?” and Cosmo- 
politan ran it as a special non-fiction fea- 
ture in their October, 1951, issue. 

Another job I had a lot of fun with 
involved tracking down winners of the 
Phi Beta Kappa key. What becomes of 
them, I wondered. Do they all become 
famous statesmen, jurists or tycoons? Or 
do some become flagpole sitters, baseball 
players and traveling salesmen? I got in 
touch with the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
and asked them to mail me a list of their 
alumni plus back copies of their regular 
bulletin. Thus I learned that Franchot 
Tone is a Phi Bete, as is singer Paul Robe- 
son and murderer Nathan Leopold, of the 
sensational Leopold-Loeb case. I wrote to 
Phi Betes who are national figures and 
asked them how winning the key had af- 
fected their lives. Cosmopolitan took this 
piece, too, under the title, “America’s 
Smartest Set.” 

Incidentally, if you’re wondering how I 
peddle these armchair scripts—do I send 
‘em in cold or do I query the editors first 
—the answer is fifty-fifty. If I think my 
idea is a “natural” for a particular maga- 
zine, I skip the outline prelude, do my 
best to slant the piece for that book, toss 
it over the editor’s transom—and pray. I 
usually depend upon the element of “sur- 
prise”; if the editor has been apprised of 
my gimmick in advance, by the time he 
gets my completed manuscript the novelty 
may have worn off. I’ll admit this is risky 
business, but most of my gambles have paid 


off. The bet article for Cosmo, the travel 
piece for Holiday, and the diet piece for 
Coronet (discussed below) were written on 
pure spec. 

When I do query the editors, I rarely 
use the formal outline. But I do have 
contacts. I know most of the editors per- 
sonally, well enough to call them on the 
phone or see them for lunch. My query 
generally consists of a two-sentence pitch 
like: “How about an article on how you 
should keep a diary? I’d pep it up with 
anecdotes telling how famous people 
kept their diaries.” That’s the way I 
queried Jerry Beatty, Jr., of Pageant on an 
idea. His answer over the phone was: 
“Sounds good. Let’s see it and I hope it 
comes off.” The article turned out all right, 
and Jerry bought it under the title, “Twen- 
ty Million Private Lives.” The main func- 
tion of the query, as I employ it, is to 
determine whether the editor is disinter- 
ested in the proposed subject. If he doesn’t 
object to the idea, I'll take my chances on 
turning out an article he won’t want to 
turn down. 


Don’t get the idea that I’m the only 
armchair author in town. My friend Caro- 
line Bird spends eight hours daily working 
for a leading public relations outfit and 
free lances on weekends. Caroline spe- 
cializes in “self-help” articles which she re- 
ports in semi-essay style. No research or 
leg-work is involved; she maintains that 
she could write her stuff in a North Pole 
igloo. But because she picks knockout 
themes, Caroline sells to top mags like 
Good Housekeeping, Cosmo, Woman’s 
Home Companion articles such as: “How 
to Give a Cocktail Party,” “If Your Child 
Cheats,” “Advice to Honeymooners,” “What 
You Should Know about the Man You 
Marry” and “Does Your Name Fit You?” 
Amelia Lobsenz, anchored to her home by 
a baby, consistently sells to Parents’ and 
Today's Woman by writing on pediatric 
problems. Paul D. Green, a writer-friend 
of mine who bought a house a few years 
ago, has practically been able to pay off 
his mortgage with articles from his own 
experiences as a home-owner: “How to 
Cut Down Fuel Costs,” “10 Ways to Save 
on Home Repairs,” etc. 
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A great many new writers are breaking 
into print these days with the “personal 
experience” story. This is a glorified ver- 
sion of the confession story. A salvage diver 
reports his most exciting case. A football 
coach tells why he’s resigning from his col- 
lege. A school teacher tells how the Com- 
munists tried to take over the faculty. A 
housewife reports how she gave birth un- 
der a new drug. All these are good stories 
—but the average person usually can dig 
up only one “experience” worth telling for 
big money. One fellow who sold the Sat- 
evepost a personal experience had to die 
to do it. He reported on how it feels to 
know that you are dying of cancer. 


There are easier ways to cash in on per- 
sonal experiences. Five years ago, we 
bought the first television set on our block. 
It started a chain reaction in our neighbor- 
hood which really affected our entire rou- 
tine. I decided to write an article describ- 
ing how television had changed our lives. 
Here is how I began it: 


I snuff out my cigarettes in a lumi- 
nous ash tray. My wife washes the din- 
ner dishes shortly before midnight. 
Our next-door neighbor takes art les- 
sons in our parlor every Thursday 
night. Baby-sitters fight to sit in our 
home. 

I entitled this piece “Swooning in the 
Gloom” and This Week bought it as a lead 
for the usual price of one grand and fea- 
tured it in a May, 1948, issue. Don’t tell 
me the same story couldn’t have been 
written in Podunk! 


To cite another example: recently I de- 
cided that I was tired of being a fatso and 
that I would take off some weight. A 
doctor gave me a diet. For a few weeks 
I stuck to it, then I went off the calorie 
wagon. I found that most of the beef- 
trust boys know all about diets. They know 
they shouldn’t eat starches, sweets and fats 
—but they do. While there have been hun- 
dreds of articles published telling how to 
diet, there was need for one telling how to 
stick to a diet. So I wrote the piece, in- 
corporating my own experiences. You can 
read it in the January, 1953, Coronet. 


As a by-product of this article, I discov- 
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ered that there is a lot of confusion in the 
nutritional field concerning calories. Many 
people, I found, didn’t know that straw- 
berry ice cream contains 50 less calories 
than the same serving of chocolate ice 
cream. The average dictee didn’t know 
which contained fewer calories, chow mein 
or chop suey, white bread or whole wheat. 
The result was a feature quiz for Today’s 
Woman, “What’s Your Calorie I. Q.?” 

Again, not long ago, I was involved in 
an automobile accident. When I tried to 
collect from the insurance company, a 
crooked automobile adjuster entered the 
picture. I spoke to local garage men, to 
my insurance agent, to other motorists who 
had been involved in accidents and tried 
to collect insurance. Out of this research 
emerged an expose article—here was a na- 
tional situation which was resulting in 
higher premium rates for the average mo- 
torist! I was boiling mad when I wrote 
“The Collision Racket.” This Week bought 
it as a lead for their August 24, 1952, issue 
and when the story broke Arthur Van 
Horne had me report the racket on his na- 
tional radio program, “I Covered the 
Story.” 

Before I exit, let’s see if you’ve learned 
anything from this article. Suppose you 
wanted to write a piece on the evils of 
tipping—an old subject. How would you 
package it with a new twist and how little 
traveling about for information could you 
get away with? 

Don’t take too much time on this one 
because I’m already doing the piece for 
Colliers. Here’s the gimmick: I will 
eat at a good restaurant, order a full- 
course meal, and when the check comes, 
I will not tip the waiter. Then, I will 
return the following night, sit at the same 
table, and describe how the waiter treats 
me when he knows I will not tip him. 
I will do the same with a barber. I will 
order a haircut, shave and shampoo — 
and not tip him. Then, two weeks later, 
I will return and describe how he receives 
me when I order the same services. I'll 
have to live this story, but I won’t have 
to go far from home—and if you don’t 
see it in print soon, the barber may have 
cut my throat. 
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A desk man on The Sentinel is a sentinel who 
guards against mistakes—such as the careless 
misuse of proper names. 


For example, he makes sure that the name of 
his paper always gets the capital treatment 
it deserves. 


In the same way, he sees that Coke is always 
spelled with an upper-case “C,” for Coke, too, 
is a proper name. It is the friendly abbreviation 
for Coca-Cola—and both ‘*Coke’’ and 
“Coca-Cola” are registered trade-marks as 
well as proper names. 


Good practice requires the owner of a trade- 

















THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


























mark to guard it diligently. That’s why we 
ask that you make it Coke... with a capital, 
please—just as you spell Coca-Cola with 
cap initials. 

P.S. The quality of Coke has been safely 
guarded for 65 years. Have a Coke, and work 
refreshed. 


Ask for it 

either way... both 
trade-marks mean 
the same thing. 
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By Harriet 


Topay’s FAMILY, the new Ideal Publishing 
Company’s Woolworth-distributed month- 
ly, will appeal to the family unit, the man 
included. The first issue, dated February, 
will be out in standard format January 15, 
1953, in both U. S. and Canadian Wool- 
worth stores and will sell for 10c. 

The magazine is looking for a great 
variety of material, both fiction and non- 
fiction. The love story will not be head- 
lined, although some love stories will be 
used, especially family emotional dramas. 
Adventure, detective, mystery, and humor 
may all fit if they have broad family ap- 
peal. The editor is looking hard for pieces 
in these categories in lengths up to 7,000 
words. Fiction will include stories by big- 
name writers and by talented newcomers. 
All stories should be clear and well plotted. 

Todays Family will use articles with 
family appeal. Large subjects, like com- 
munity problems, are being considered 
when they have a definite effect on family 
life. Good, hard-hitting articles in all the 
popular fields can be considered. The man- 
ner of presentation is not limited; much 
variety is wanted. But the editors are not 
interested in ideas or controversies or ex- 
posés so intricate as to require extensive 
text. They do not care for belles lettres 
material, either. And they are not now in 
the market for series of columns. Their 
present problem is to find a wide variety of 
article material from which to choose. Non- 
fiction lengths fall into three groups: 1,000 
words, 1,500 words, and features of 2,500 
to 3,000 words. There will also be shorts 
under 1,000 words and other filler ma- 
terial. About 50 percent of the magazine 





A. Bradfield 


will be service material, covering a wide 
range of family interests—from beauty, 
fashion, food, and decorating through 
workshop, craft and hobby material. Arti- 
cles must be authoritative. 

Payment for all material is on accept- 
ance, at good rates, covering a wide range. 
Geraldine Rhoads is editor of Today's 
Family, Babette Rosmond is fiction editor. 
The magazine will start off with a circula- 
tion guarantee of 750,000 copies. Address: 
295 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17. 


Another Man’s Book at Macfadden 


Macfadden Publications is also actively 
interested in a magazine to be distributed 
through variety store outlets, although it 
is too early for me to get a report. Mac- 
fadden, a much healthier company finan- 
cially under its new owners, is ready to try 
new projects. The latest to be announced 
in detail is the new man’s magazine, title 
not released, which is being readied with 
a March date-line and a February on-sale 
date in mind. 

Harrison Forman is editor. “Action” and 
“personal experience” are what he wants 
to emphasize. He intends to entertain with 
good reading and good writing, both in fact 
and fiction. Fast-moving action, dramatic 
personal experiences, colorful characters, 
generally with the flavor of far places— 
escapist material is what he wants. Forman 
does not want to educate, to warn, to 
threaten, or to tell the reader what he 
ought to do. He is not planning a service 
magazine, though non-fiction will play the 
larger part. 

Articles should not be too informative, 


























HOW DO THESE PALMER 


Success 
Stories 


COMPARE WITH YOUR OWN? 











Sells 13 Articles 


“Palmer training has en- 
abled me to put color and 
human interest into several 
stories for business papers 
which ordinarily would be 
cold, dry news reports. For 
instance, my story in Textile 
World (and I’m proud of this one because 
both the publisher and editor said they 
were proud to print it) contained many of 
the “musts” that make a story: conflict, 
theme, atmosphere, and a successful solu- 
tion to all problems. It was slanted, of 
course, to textile operations, but I was 
complimented on its lively style. It was re- 
sponsible for a continuous list of assign- 
ments for McGraw-Hill publishing com- 
pany. Without Palmer training the story 
would probably have fallen flat on its face. 

“IT have sold 13 trade-journal articles so 
far this year—four to Textile World—and 
have orders for several more. 

“Following is a list of publications for 
which I have written: Dairy World, Na- 
tional Bottler’s Gazette, Voluntary and 
Cooperative Grocer, Turkey World, Gift 
and Art Buyers, Furniture Age, Rock Prod- 
ucts, Motor Age, Textile World, Factory 
Management. 

“I know my fiction will improve as I 
progress in my studies with Palmer Insti- 
tute, and I am sure that the radio assign- 
ments will be as helpful as other Palmer 
departments. Thanks again for Palmer’s 
genuine interest in my success.”—Charles 
Leach, Saylesville, Rhode Island. 


Student Sells Six Stories 


“For several years I’d been writing haphazardly 
and getting only rejection slips. Since starting 
with Palmer I’ve sold six stories to leading 
seience-fiction magazines and editors are recom- 
mending me to friend-editors in other markets.” 
—Chas. E. Fritch, Utica, New York. 











First Story Sells for $240 


Lae : “My first story sold to Modern 
pt , e Romances for $240, thanks to 
: Palmer Institute. Being profes- 
sional writers, your instructors 
understand a beginner’s prob- 
lems. Their written comments 
are balm to the wound of being 
an unpublished writer. Then 
presto! a story sells, and the wound is no more.” 
—Harriet F. Wenderoth, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Endorsed by Famous Authors 


Palmer Institute is endorsed by such fam- 
ous authors as Rupert Hughes, Gertrude 
Atherton, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, and 
Edward Thompson. 


You Learn at Home 
You receive interesting, practical instruc- 
tion and individual coaching to make learn- 
ing easier. Professional writers give detailed 
comments on your own material and guide 
you step by step. Thus you develop your 
own individual writing style. Save time and 
effort in preparing for success. 
FREE Book Tells How 


To help you “cash in” on your opportunities 
as a writer we will send you free our 40-page 
book, “The Art of Writing Salable Stories.” 
Packed with useful information, this book tells 
about easily-reached markets; suggests ideas and 
sources of material to write about; answers many 
questions about writing for magazines, newspaper 
features, radio, television, motion pictures. 

Letters from successful Palmer students show 
how your own background, ideas and experiences 
may be turned into writing profits. Complete 
details of our unique home study plan, endorsed 
by famous authors, are clearly explained. 

“The Art of Writing Salable Stories” is a stimu- 
lating book. You may read it and lay it aside or 
it may be worth real money to you. No obligation. 
No salesman will call. Send today. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-102 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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unless they have a basis in adventure. A 
piece might tell, in a dramatic manner, 
“How I did it,” but it should not be a gen- 
eral how-to-do article. Adventures should 
be written to include personal emotions and 
reactions, not mere factual reporting. 
Avoid sensationalism and sex per se. 

No word limits have been put on fiction; 
anything up to serials may be used. But 
writing must be high grade. Lengths for 
non-fiction are not specified either, but this 
editor is said to be “a great guy with a 
blue pencil.” 

Writers will be welcome who can come 
up with ideas for departments, fillers, short 
features—in the adventure field; also ideas 
in the service field—‘“service features for 
a guy with 10 thumbs.” Good picture 
stories with plenty of action are also 
wanted. I’m told that Editor Forman has 
the largest privately-owned collection of 
pictures of the Far East. He has just had 
a book published by McGraw-Hill, “How 
to Make Money with Your Camera,” which 
emphasizes how and where to sell pictures. 

This new Macfadden magazine will be 
in standard format, somewhat similar to 
their other book, Saga. A monthly, it will 
sell for 25c. The book will use cartoons 
and intends to stress the need for humor. 
Payment is by the piece, on acceptance, 
and in line with payment on other maga- 
zines in this group. Leads will pay up to 
$500. Address queries and manuscripts to 
Harrison Forman, Macfadden Publications, 
205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Manhunt, hard-boiled and _ newly- 
hatched detective magazine by St. John 
Publishing Company, is now at work on 
its second and third issues and “still very 
much in the market for good, strong de- 
tective and crime short stories and novel- 
ettes from 1000 to 20,000 words.” The 
market is open for top-quality mystery and 
detective stories with a preference for the 





Forever Kitty & Then Some 


Though sex books are today’s delight, 
There'll be a glut, I’m sure; 

I hope I still have time to write 

My bid at slutrature. 


Dick Hayman 


tough, realistic story in the Raymond 
Chandler-Mickey Spillane-Kenneth Millar 
tradition. The very first issue carried a 
serial by Mickey Spillane. The editors go 
for names, but at the same time wish to 
encourage able new writers. 

A 25c, digest-size magazine, Manhunt 
will contain only original fiction — no 
articles and no reprints. Some off-trail 
stories may be acceptable, an occasional 
deduction story, suspense story, etc., but 
chief need is for the tough story. Editor 
John McCloud says, “Please keep the ma- 
terial coming, the more the better. We're 
wide open in every length and _ type.” 
Payment on acceptance is 2 to 5 cents a 
word — and more by arrangement. 545 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 17, is the staff “hide- 
out.” 

Deadline Detective is a new bi-monthly 
in the fact-detective field. The first issue is 
already on the stands, dated December. 
The editor, James Stewart-Gordon, says he 
“doesn’t need any writers.” This is the 
Frenelle Corp. (tied in with Arthur Bern- 
hard Magazine Productions, Inc.) at 381 
Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 16. 


Three New Pulps at Thrilling 

The pulps are active over at Thrilling 
Fiction Group, with three new books in the 
works: science-fiction, detective, and male- 
Western. All are bi-monthlies, 25 cents. 

The first, Space Stories, is edited by Sam 
Mines. Stories for this magazine must be 
about people, not about machines, but 
about people with science backgrounds. As 
an introductory editorial puts it, “Space 
Stories will be edited for you who want 
action and thrills, strange and exotic back- 
grounds, weird and wonderful adventures. 
The coldly mental story, the complex para- 
ble, the tale of social significance is not 
for us. We offer warmth, excitement, 
color, action. We build upon science fic- 
tion’s greatest asset: its imagination-stir- 
ring concepts of tremendous distances, co- 
lossal speeds, vast empty sweeps of space, 
unknown, mysterious worlds, unguessable 
forms of life.” Lengths are elastic. Novels 
average 20,000 words, novelettes about 10,- 
000, shorts from 1,000 up to 7,000 words. 
In Space Stories, these lengths will be well 
balanced. Articles average about 2,000 
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brings your book to readers! 


Ir takes paid national advertising to launch 
successfully any book. Booksellers across the nation 
have to be told what it’s about before they order it, be- 
fore readers request it or have it recommended to them. 


Paceant PRESS believes that review 
copies, feature stories, press releases, autograph parties 
and radio and television appearances are not enough. 
We are the only cooperative publishing firm to sell our 
authors’ books through our consistent full page ads in 
leading bookseller and library publications (check for 
yourself—your bookstore or library will have copies of 
our Fall full-page ads in Retail Bookseller and Library 
Bulletin.) 


Mosr important, every Pageant Press book, 
regardless of subsidy (and our subsidies‘are generally 
lower than other firms) receives this top-level advertis- 
ing which pays off in national coverage and sales. Our 
ads also appear in such important book review periodi- 
cals as the New York Times and Herald-Tribune Book 
Review Sections and Saturday Review of Literature. 
Depending upon the needs of each book, advertising 
appears in publications such as Christian Herald, Proj- 
itable Hobbies, Our Navy, etc., in addition to local and 
regional advertising. 


Ware today for samples of our recent ads, 
our well designed direct mail leaflets and our booklet 
W-10 which explains how your book can be soon pub- 
lished, advertised and ready for reviews and sales at a 
surprisingly reasonable cost. 


IMPORTANT! 


A Free descriptive and illustrated 
catalog of Pageant Press books 
sent to all authors who send their 
books for review. No obligation. 


PAGEANT PRESS 


130 WEST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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words. Payment is on acceptance, from | 
to 2 cents. 

Science - fiction is a rapidly expanding 
and changing field, and one in which many 
good writers are working. The Thrilling 
Group has a balanced list of science-fiction 
books. Fantastic Stories features a long re- 
print novel with original shorts and has 
been shifted from a quarterly to a bi- 
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“Keep plugging and remember what I said — Gimmie something I can 
peddle to Warner Bros. for about 50 G’s.” 


monthly. Startling Stories, monthly, has a 
better type of cover and is to be trimmed 
to give it a slicker look. This magazine 
features a long novel, 30,000 to 45,000 
words, with novelettes and shorts. Thrilling 
Wonder Stories usually has two novels of 
about 20,000 words each plus novelettes 
and shorts. In each case, the main editorial 

















objective seems to be to combine good 
stories, regardless of set length, emphasiz- 
ing color and action and swift writing. 
Articles must be authoritative. Payment is 
about the same on all these books. Sam 
Mines edits the group at 10 East 40th 
Street, N. Y. 16. 

The new Western pulp will be out in 
November, dated January. It is a bi- 
monthly, 25c. Fannie Ellsworth will edit. 
The lead story runs 25,000 to 30,000 words, 
must have an adult male approach, and be 
laid in Texas. Any Western locale will do 
for the shorts, 1,000 to 6,000 words, and 
the novelettes, 10,000 to 15,000 words. The 
lead novel is, so far, by arrangement, but 
shorter lengths are an open market. Some 
interesting short fact material will also be 
used, but it must be about Texas. Pay- 
ment is 1 to 1% cents a word, on accept- 
ance. 

The same lengths and rates of payment 
apply to the new detective pulp, also edited 
by Miss Ellsworth. This book will appear 
in late October, dated December. The lead 
novel, written by arrangement, will be a 
story of the underworld and its rackets. 
The shorter lengths should be fast-moving 
stories of organized crime, big-time rackets, 
etc. Steer clear of puzzle-type detective 
fiction. Fast, tough, private eye and crime 
stories are wanted, with an adult approach. 
There may be a fair amount of sex interest. 
A wide variety of articles can be used, and 
the editor is interested in seeing anything 
unusual which would fit into this type of 
magazine. Article lengths run up to 2,000 
words. 

In addition to his four science books, 
Sam Mines edits Giant Western for the 
Thrilling Group. This magazine features a 
50,000-word novel, and the editor is willing 
to look at any submitted. The big need is 
for novelettes of 10,000 to 15,000 words 
and shorts up to 6,000 words. There is 
one limitation on story type—no old-time 
horse operas! What Mines wants are 
strong, honest, realistic stories about people 
in a Western setting. A variety of time- 
setting is preferred—any time up to the 
present. For the novels, especially, Mines 
says his requirements are “outrageously 
high for what I can pay.” Most novels 








CAN WE MAKE YOUR 
FIRST SALE ALSO? 


We sold O RUGGED LAND OF 
GOLD! by Martha Martin to the Mac- 
millan Company. So far $2500 have 
been paid on this book and it is not yet 
in print. A condensation of it will ap- 
pear in 1953 in Ladies’ Home Journal. 
We are sure it will become a best seller 
for 1953. 


If impersonal rejection slips have dis- 
couraged you don’t give up till you have 
tried us. You will not be the first one, 
perhaps, for whom we will have sold 
that 10-time rejected story, novel, article 
or book. Why not take advantage of our 
17 years of experience in this line? 


Terms: 10% commission on all Ameri- 
can and 15% on all foreign sales. The 
fee is $1 per 1,000 words, with a mini- 
mum of $5 for any single script up to 
5,000 words. To avoid delays, scripts 
should be sent with fees and self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. 


SPECIAL BOOK RATES: Because of 
publishers’ unprecedent demand for fic- 
tion and non-fiction books, we shall read 
any book-length script, up to 80,000 
words, for a $5 fee, and either under- 
take the sale at once or give an honest 
appraisal. 


NOVELS ARE ESPECIALLY WANTED 
BY PUBLISHERS 


No fees for established writers. We pre- 
fer, though, to ‘hear from them before 
receiving their manuscripts. 

On the first sale for beginners the fee is 
refunded—and no fees for further sales. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Street — Tribune Bldg. 
New York 38, N. Y. 

















here are written with book publication in 
mind, and cutting will be discussed with 
the author. Payment is 1 cent a word, on 
acceptance. Address: 10 East 40th Street, 
nF. 


Del Rey Doubles in Brass 


Space Science Fiction is a new digest-size 
magazine, with its second issue now on the 
stands. It is a bi-monthly, 35 cents, and 
probably will appear monthly after the 
next issue. The company is Space Publica- 
tions, Inc., at 175 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
10; John Raymond is publisher and Lester 
del Rey is editor. 

Lengths are very elastic—1,000 words up 
to serials, although 15,000 words is the 
average for novels, 12,000 for novelettes. 
The short of 4,500 words is most salable. 
Stories should be slanted to the average 
reader, who likes science but has little 
scientific knowledge. Play up the human 
element here. Payment varies from 2 to 3 
cents a word depending on the story, on 
publication at present. All material is 
original. 

There are three magazines in the works 
at this address, all of them incorporated 
separately, apparently with different finan- 
cial backing and different distributors. But 
Lester del Rey is listed as editor or pub- 
lisher on all the books. The second book, 
Science Fiction Adventures, lists del Rey as 
publisher and Philip St. John as editor. 
The first issue will be out in October. This 
magazine runs more to the adventure type 
of story for younger readers. It is a bi- 
monthly, 35 cents, digest-size. There will 
be no serials here. Lengths runs to 15,000 
words with 20,000 tops. Payment is lower 
too: 1 to 2 cents a word, also on pub- 
lication. 

Buying is going on for a fantasy maga- 
zine (title not announced), which will be 
somewhat similar to the defunct Unknown. 
No science or horror is wanted for this 
book. The editor describes his ideal story 
as a “grown-up fairy tale with a twist 
of some sort, different, amusing.” Empha- 
sis is on the human element. Lengths may 
run to a top of 20,000 words. Payment 
and editorial setup are similar to those on 
Science Fiction Adventures. 
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Knox Burger Goes to Dell 


Knox Burger resigned as fiction editor of 
Collier's. After a vacation he goes to Dell, 
where he will set up a new line of pocket- 
size originals to be called Court Books. 
Dell’s plans for the reissue of Ballyhoo were 
changed, causing delay. This magazine 
will probably appear after the first of the 
year. 

Louis Ruppel, former editor of Collier’s, 
has been elected president and editor of 
McClure Syndicate, Inc. at 75 West Street. 

My Baby Magazine, edited by Ann 
Howard, has moved to 435 Fifth Avenue, 
N. Y. It was formerly at 53 East 34th 
Street. 

The editor of Actual Publishing Co., at 
141 East 44th Street, has called my atten- 
tion to an error in the August “Market 
Letter.” Romance Time was published for- 
merly by Good Publications, and not by 
Better Publications, the Ned Pines subsidi- 
ary. 

Another explanation and apology is due: 
Ann Daggett, editor of Macfadden’s Radio- 
TV Mirror, is the same person as Ann Hig- 
ginbotham—and a very pretty and gracious 
editor. 


Charles Angoff of Mercury Publications 
(Spivak) has given me further details 
about his new publication, The Book of 
Wit & Humor. “We'll pay on acceptance 
for original material, not on publication. 
Our rate for such material will be 3 cents 
minimum. For reprints the rate will vary, 
depending upon length, quality, and so 
forth. The publication date for the maga- 
zine will be Tuesday, October 14, and the 
price will be 35c a copy.” Correspondence 
and manuscripts should be mailed to An- 
goff at 570 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 22. 


Ranch Romances has added a new note 
which should increase its popular appeal. 
Robert Cummings, star of many Holly- 
wood Western pictures, has been named 
movie editor. He will edit motion picture 
features for each issue of this bi-weekly and 
will do reviews of the major Western films. 




















DROPPED in on a well-known 
editor recently. We discussed 
scripts which are almost salable. 
He mourned the number of excel- 
lent manuscripts rejected for minor 
defects in construction or technique. 
“Frank, we just don’t have the 
time or manpower to handle scripts 
which are not quite up to editorial 
standards,” he said. 

There, in a sentence, is the most 
pathetic side of writing. You, like 
many writers, can be saved from 
rejections, by sending me your 
manuscripts. If ready for sales, I'll 
direct them into the most receptive 
channels. If not, my detailed Col- 


laborative Criticism will point out 
where your work is lacking. RE- 
MEMBER, I KNOW WHAT 
THE EDITORS WANT! 


Don’t keep making mistakes 
which are costing you editors’ 
checks. Send a script today! 


REVISION SERVICE. If you've revised your 
book (or article or story) so often that you've 
lost your objectivity or if you do not have time 
to revise, send your script to me so that the 
flaws in technique so objectionable to editors 
can be eliminated. Write me about your book 
and your particular problem. I'll reply 
promptly. 


POETS! I am at present the only major agent 
offering qualified poetry criticism, sales service 
and/or marketing suggestions. Rates: $1 per 
page (with a maximum of 20 lines to a page) 
—minimum fee per poem, $3. Books of poetry, 
reading and market appraisal, $10. 


RATES FOR READING AND/OR DETAILED CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM OF SHORT STORIES, 
ARTICLES: $1 per 1,000 words or fraction thereof—minimum fee per script $5. Enclose fee with 
each manuscript. Reading and Criticism fee always refunded on sale of manuscript. BOOKS: 


$5 market appraisal charge. 


Professionals: 10% commission on sales if you are selling to leading national publishers. 


Write today for free booklet YOUR KEY TO SUCCESSFUL WRITING 
IN CHOOSING A LITERARY AGENT — WHY NOT THE BEST? 


FRANK Q. BRADY, icion sen 


55 West 42nd Street 


New York 18, New York 














American Mercury Aims at Middlebrows 


American Mercury is going through an- 
other change, which promises well for the 
magazine’s future. William Bradford Huie, 
owner as well as editor for the past two 
years, has sold the book to a group headed 
by Russell Maguire, a Connecticut million- 
aire. The new financial backing will be 
used for strong promotion. The editorial 
rates are unchanged for the present, but 
may be raised later on. Huie continues as 
editor, with Martin Greenberg and Gun- 
ther Stuhlmann as associate editors. Flor- 
ence Norton, former managing editor, has 
left the magazine. No fiction editor has 
been named. 

Considerable change in editorial policies 
is taking place. The “neanderthal” ma- 
terial of last year, intended to shock the 
readers, has been tossed out. An attempt 
is being made to raise the level of the 
magazine, which does not yet satisfy the 
editor. Huie would like to attract a reader- 
ship of 200,000 people, representing the 
middlebrow market, by building a lively 
publication which can be understood by 
anyone with a high school education, but 
which will feature the unusual in contents 
rather than follow a mass-market formula. 
Provocative ideas are sought. 


One of the special needs is the regional 
piece, intelligent, cultural, giving the be- 
hind-the-scenes feeling of a place. A re- 
port on New Jersey in the October issue 
indicates the trend. Most of these pieces 
are assigned, but the market is open. Sub- 
mit an outline, indicating your angle. The 





Average Writer Claims Tax Refund 
On Amber Grounds 


Collectors, judges, hear my plea . . . 

I’m not a writer, can’t you see? 

Last month I went two dinners short, 

Which really makes this business sport, 

A game, a kind of do-or-die, 

Roulette, of sorts, with steak and pie. 

So, while refunds are in the giving, 

Just ask yourselves, “Is this a living?” 
Reeve Spencer Kelley 


editor will discuss the direction the story 
should take if he likes the idea. Another 
need is satire which is sophisticated, intelli- 
gent, and pertinent. This must be on some 
typically American phenomenon. Science 
is a third field in which the editors are 
especially interested. “Terrors of Space 
Travel” in the August issue gives an idea 
of the level of ideas and writing sought. 
Various sciences are to be included. 

The average length for articles runs 
about 3,000 or 3,500 words, with 4,000 
tops. The present rate of payment starts 
at $125 with a top of $250, on publication. 
No poetry and almost no fiction is now 
used. Critical standards are high. Queries 
are preferred on all types of pieces. Book 
reviews are assigned. There is a new ad- 
dress for American Mercury: 11 East 36th 
Street, N. Y. 16. 

The best lengths for Intimate Romances 
(Ideal) are somewhat longer than for most 
books in the confession field: 5,000 to 
8,000 words. This length leaves room for 
the buildup of character and emotional 
conflict. Any length, however, between 
3,000 and 15,000 words can be considered. 
Since the magazine increased in size re- 
cently to 98 pages, the market is wide open. 

Much variety is wanted in the stories 
and the problems they present. The maga- 
zine takes an adult view of life and has 
no tabus except those prescribed by good 
taste. Writers should play up emotional 
conflicts and angles. Payment is 3 cents a 
word and up, according to merit, style, 
etc., on acceptance. The market is closed 
to articles, which are all on assignment. 
Address Mrs. Florence Schetty, editor of 
Intimate Romances, 295 Madison Avenue, 
MY. 87. 


Pageant Good Pix Market 


Pageant has made a few changes in its 
editorial setup. Jerome Beatty is now spe- 
cial features editor and Tom Hardman is 
article editor. Robert Fuhring resigned as 
picture editor, and Mark Strage is work- 
ing on picture features. It is best to query 
about all ideas for this market. Address 
either Hardman or Beatty. 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Another SUCCESS from VANTAGE PRESS! 
PROOF that Vantage not only publishes books, but SELLS them! 
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ARE YOU LOOKING FOR A PUBLISHER? 


In your search for a publisher, don't be misled by 
generalities about publicity, advertising and sales. 
Ask to see proof of sales. Remember, much publicity 
and advertising can be worthless when it comes to 
selling books. 


Vantage Press has a long string of sales 
successes to its name, and Hollywood, 
U. S. A., From Script To Screen, is just one 
of them. Other Vantage books that have 
chalked up big sales — to mention only 
a few — include Daddy Was An Under- 
taker, by McDill McCown Gassman 
(10,000 copies in print — three editions); 
A Yank on Piccadilly, by C. L. McDermott 
(also sold to Popular Library for a 25c 
pocket book — first printing, 150,000 
copies); The Girl from Ruby's, by Chet 
Nichols; Under the Dryer, by Patricia J. 
Riker; This Is Our Land, by Lillian Dean; 
Fighting Admiral: The Story of Dan Cal- 
laghan, by Father Francis X. Murphy, etc. 


Vantage Press is interested in seeing creative 
work of every type—fiction, non-fiction, and poetry 
that measures up to certain standards. We should 
like to see even those manuscripts that have been 
rejected by other publishers. For publishing history 
is filled with examples of blunders that publishers 
have made in rejecting books which later soared to 
popularity. 


Learn more about the Vantage cooperative plan 
that has worked so well for so many Vantage authors. 
Write for our 24-page, illustrated brochure, To the 
Author in Search of a Publisher. \t's free. Mail 
the coupon below, or send a postcard to Peggy 
Stevens, Dept. W2, Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W. 31 
St., New York |, New York. 


Mail coupon for FREE BOOKLET 





Peggy Stevens, Dept. W2, 
Vantage Press, Inc. 
120 W. 31 St., New York 1 





If on the West Coast: 





Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. W2, 

6356 Hollywood Bivd. 

Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Please send me a free copy of your 24-page illus- 
trated brochure, “‘To the Author in Search of a 
Publisher.’ 
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(0 I have a completed book-length manuscript 
0 I am working on a book-length manuscript 





























AND 


By Don Bishop 


THE CBS-RADIO program Grand Central 
Station never won a Peabody Award nor 
did any free lance writer retire on their 
fee of $200 per script, but we regret the 
recent passing of Grand Central Station. It 
gave dialers fairly good radio for the half- 
hour they spent listening to it. Are we un- 
happy because the free lancer has lost an- 
other market? Sure, we are. But we’re 
also unhappy because a quiz show has 
sprung from the ashes, a quiz show named 
Fun for All, starring Arlene Francis and 
Bill Cullen. There seem to be enough quiz 
shows on the air. And Arlene Francis and 
Bill Cullen seem to have as much employ- 
ment in the broadcasting medium as they 
need—or as the listeners and viewers need. 
Goodbye, Grand Central Station, from 
CBS-Radio at 1:00 p. m. on Saturday. You 
served the writer well. We hope you'll 
pick up a new lease at some other network. 
* * * 

Mrs. Dorothy McCann, producer of 
CBS-Radio’s Dr. Christian program, has 
the idea that any living person is poten- 
tially a story teller—and that if his story 
can be got down on paper, it may be worth 
other people’s hearing. The Dr. Christian 
contest, which will be held in 1953 for the 
12th consecutive year, looks exclusiveiy to 
the general public for the 52 stories it uses 
each year. Dr. Christian affirms its faith 
in the public in hard cash—$2,000 plus a 
trip to New York for the first prize winner, 
three awards of $500 each for next-best 
stories, and other prizes ranging down to 
$250 per winner. 

Dr. Christian, played by Jean Hersholt 
on Wednesdays over CBS-Radio, 8:30- 
9:00 p.m., EST, is a kindly, small-town 
doctor in River’s End who, week after 
weck, solves human problems of every sort. 
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His attractive nurse-secretary, Judy Price, 
is the second regular character. All other 
characters are people who inhabit or come 
to visit River’s End. 

“The professional writer is likely to main- 
tain a file with such sub-divisions as ‘small 
towns,’ ‘doctors,’ and so on, ” Mrs. Mc- 
Cann says. “Not that we don’t get some 
good scripts from professionals in our con- 
tests—and welcome them. But these are 
not enough. The professionals would soon 
run out of fresh and believable stories. 
When you appeal to the general public, 
you get new twists and angles on old prob- 
lems that no professional would be likely 
to think of.” 

Some sponsors of national contests like 
to divide the spoils evenly around the coun- 
try, but the Chesebrough Manufacturing 
Company, which presents Dr. Christian, 
doesn’t worry about that. “We don’t care 
if we have 10 winners from Texas and none 
from New York or Massachusetts,” says 
Mrs. McCann. “Nor does sex, age, color 
or creed of the author matter. We just ask 
ourselves about each play submitted, ‘Is it 
a good script? Is it good for the program? 
Is it original?’ ” 

In the thousands of scripts that come in 
annually certain mistakes are repeated over 
and over. Mrs. McCann shies away from 
putting down a list of do’s and don’ts, but 
here are a few points she’s noted in thumb- 
ing through rejects. 

If a script can’t get by the physician who 
reads submitted scripts for medical accu- 
racy, out it goes. For example, one author 
turned in a humorous story about a West- 
ern hero coming to River’s End and igno- 
miniously infecting 3,000 of his moppet fol- 
lowing with measles. A humorous notion, 
the reviewing physician granted, but it was 
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medically impossible that this could hap- 
as the result of a handshake between 
hero and admirers. 

Any year that sees a prominent mercy 
killing in the headlines also sees a number 
of Dr. Christian scripts on the same sub- 
ject. These have to be rejected; mercy 
killing is too controversial a subject. 

Since cancer is one of the most publi- 
cized diseases, it gets a proportionate 
amount of attention from Dr. Christian 
scripters. Stories involving cancer are not 
verboten, but writers should remember that 
there is no known cure for the disease, 
therefore such dramas cannot have happy 
resolutions, and that there are thousands of 
listeners who have dear ones suffering from 
the disease. 

Stories with a religious or political bias 
are automatically turned down. 

The mechanics of writing seem to bother 
Dr. Christian contestants less than they 
bother other writers, and this is as Mrs. Mc- 
Cann wishes it. Write good dialogue that 
develops an interesting and dramatic story, 
she suggests, and the mechanics can be at- 
tended to by some member of her staff after 
the story has been accepted. “I don’t want 
anyone to spend money just because of our 
contest,” she says. Consequently, she will 
not recommend attending courses in radio 
script writing. Nor will she suggest any 
books on the subject. She will send free to 
anyone who requests it a booklet, “Do’s 
and Don’ts of Radio Writing,” which tells 
how to write for the Dr. Christian contest. 
(Write to McCann- Erickson, Inc., 50 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.) 
Apparently the book makes worthwhile 
reading; a 17-year-old girl, youngest win- 
ner in the history of the contest, got 
an award by “doing what the booklet said 
I should do.” 

We found Mrs. McCann’s booklet in- 
formative, and borrowed this paragraph 
from her: 

The essence of all story telling is 
suspense. In planning your script try 
to keep the listener asking and waiting 
for more right up to the very end. 
There have been thousands of prom- 
ising first acts written and thousands 
of clever ending twists devised, but in 











NOT WORTH READING 





That won’t be said of your manu- 
script if you know that it is ready— 
worth an editor’s time—marketable! 


Let us appraise your manuscripts, 
help you iron out non-professional 
weaknesses, and advise you on the 
best submission channels for your 
particular work. Our services in- 
clude Constructive Criticism, Edi- 
ting, Ghostwriting, Translation, and 
Dramatic Adaptation. 


Our Staff members are selling 
writers—they know how to advise 
youl 


CRITICS ASSOCIATED 
16 East 8th Street 
New York 3, New York 


Appraisal fee—five dollars for each manuscript 











the writer's guide 


A practical new handbook revealing 
@ basic writing techniques for TV 
@ how to prepare professional TV 
scripts 
@ how to protect and market TV scripts 


Including 19 ACTUAL SCRIPTS of 
Dramatic and Non-Dramatic Programs 


‘OR ASPIRING and established writers of TV ma- 

terial, this uable book presents complete pro- 
ae end widance. Every step in the planning, writing 
and rketing of TV scripts is ee ex- 
iained. and illustrated by actual samples of pi 
scripts. The special principles and techniques of writing 
original suspense dramas, original situation come 
short dramatic sketches, musical program scripts, news, 
science-fiction, public service programs, and “‘live’’ 
animated and film commercials are each made clear 
understandable. 
“*. . . comprehensive and informative . . 
te write for television will find it most helpjul.’’ Arthar 
Heinemann, Script Editor, CBS Television. 
“. . . it will help the new writer... if he takes its 
advice.’’—Charles Mann, Script Editor, Du Mont Tele- 
vision Network. 

At all bookstores, $3.95 


or order directly from 
PELLEGRINI & CUDAHY 


Publishers 
41 East 50th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


+ anyone trying 
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SCREEN © TELEVISION 


Bring The Big Money 
Learn From An 
ESTABLISHED WRITER 
Who Continually Sells 
Write Today For Free Particulars 


NAT TANCHUCK 
Eagle Lion Studios Hollywood 46, Calif. 








YOUR LIFE WORK 


safe in my hands. Will type, punctuate, spell, and mold 
your manuscript according to editorial requirements. 50c 
per 1000 words. $1.00 minimum. 
FLORENCE A. LINDSAY 
Box 493, Hartford, Cona. 








NEED HELP? 
CRITICISM * REWRITING * TYPING 


Information Promptly Furnished. 


ROBERT A. WISE 
308 Oleander Avenue Bakersfield, California 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Accurately and neatly — mailed flat — carbon 
free. 50c per thousand words, plus return postage. 


BERNADETTE LAPIERRE 
420 Morningside Dr., SE, Albuquerque, New Mexico 








Use the coaching and criticism of an experi- 
enced editor who is currently selling her writings 
and trade book editorial services. Write to 


ADELE M. RIES 
7338 W. Evereli Ave. Chicago 31, Hil. 


for details of her coaching by correspondence and 
manuscript criticism in the lovenlio ction field. 








We buy a limited number of epigrams 
and light verses. Acceptances bring $10 
by return mail. Submit to: 


SENECA SYNDICATE 
Azusa, California 











HOLLYWOOD GHOST 


at large! Ready to help with your writing—and selling 
—problems. I'll tell you if a script (screen, TV. maga- 
zine, novel) is salable, and if x how to revise it: 
$1 per thousand words. Or I'll do it over. Ask me 
about my kind of ghosting! 


DOROTHY DOYLE 
1129-25th S$¢. Santa Monica, Calif. 











between those two there yawns the 
great black hole of Calcutta where 
characters and situations can bog down 
and expire in an agony of inaction 
and frustration. The tendency of the 
inexperienced writer is to write a long, 
detailed first act. The reverse would 
be a better plan. Set up your premise 
as quickly as you can; then in the en- 
suing scenes you can elaborate on 
characters and happenings as you go 
along. And then, when you’ve reached 
your climax, remember that the lis- 
tener, too, has reached it, and the show 
is all over for him. So wrap it up fast. 


Although the contest for 1953 will not 
be announced until later, writers can begin 
listening each Wednesday and working up 
plot lines. Any number of scripts may be 
submitted, though a release form—obtained 
as soon as the contest is officially announced 
by writing to Dr. Christian Award for 1953, 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
—must be submitted with each script. The 
main requirements are: (1) Scripts must 
be written in dialogue for 25 minutes of 
playing time. (2) Dr. Christian and his 
secretary-nurse should appear in all scripts. 
(3) The action should center in River's 
End, although Dr. Christian may go any- 
where that the plot takes him. 

* * * 

Schlitz Playhouse of Stars, CBS-TV, Fri- 
days, 9:00-9:30 p.m., EST. Sponsor: 
Schlitz Beer. Producer: Edward Lewis Pro- 
ductions, Motion Picture Center Studios, 
846 North Cahuenga Boulevard, Holly- 
wood, Calif. 


This filmed program, now a half-hour 
and no longer using a rotating company of 
stars, depends largely on a group of writers 
who have found its formula, but the free 
lancer has a chance to break into this 
small company. If he does, it’s worth from 
$500 to $750 for a usable script. 

Two-act dramatic plays and down-to- 
earth family situations are most likely to 
meet the requirements, although an occa- 
sional comedy is purchased. Unless the 
writer has an unusual flair for comedy, 
he’d best try to hit, the mark with straight 
drama. The producer suggests that crime 
themes be avoided although a crime script 
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is bought from time to time. If crime is 
part of the story, it must carry real dra- 
matic punch and not be thrown in just to 
lend action to the plot. And the crime 
should be committed cleanly and quietly; 
leave out the blood and gore. One other 
thought about subject matter: Playhouse 
of Stars is sponsored by a brewery; it’s 
10,000 to 1 you won’t sell a script about 
drunkenness! 

Irene Dunne does the opening and clos- 
ing on the show each week, but the script 
writer doesn’t have to concern himself with 
these. Write your play in two acts and the 
producer and advertising agency will do 
the rest. 


* * * 


The Doctor, NBC-TV, Sundays, 10:00- 
10:30 p.m., EST. Sponsor: Procter & 
Gamble. Producer: Marion Parsonnet. 
Scripts to Marion Parsonnet, 5 Riverview 
Terrace, New York, N. Y. 

This is a program that writers must 
watch closely for at least two reasons: (1) 
Although the physician has the title role 
in the series and figures at the beginning 





and end of every drama, he isn’t really part 
of the action; (2) If a writer can produce 
what Marion Parsonnet wants in a half- 
hour script, he may receive as high as 
$1,000. A good, workable outline is worth 
from $250 to $500. 

The filmed series has a doctor, played 
by Warner Anderson, appearing at the 
opening of every play. A character in that 
evening’s drama sits down to talk over a 
problem with him—any kind of problem, 
caused by any set of circumstances any- 
where in the world. In other words, the 
writer may take his action anywhere once 
he has accepted the loose format that re- 
quires the doctor to hear about the prob- 
lem and comment on its solution. The 
doctor’s role, as described by Benton and 
Bowles advertising agency, is that of a 
kindly, understanding physician who lends 
wisdom and compassion to the story. He 
is “at once a surgeon, a psychiatrist, a 
friend to all. He has a strong appeal to 
women and is respected by men.” 

From week to week, the doctor hears 
stories ranging from comedy to tragedy. 
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being enthusiastic about it.... 


lf You Want Your Errors Corrected As Soon As You-Make Them . . . 
TRY P. C.! 


Once again, we’ve purchased space in addition to our regular advertisement (this month on 
page 14) to discuss our new service, Personal Collaboration. We've important reasons for 


We tested the service originally by working with sixteen entirely new writers. Before we 


finished, fourteen had sold two stories each or more. 

Personal Collaboration follows a simple principle: instead of allowing the writer to stagger 
along all by himself in the dark when writing his stories or articles, the agency watches and 
works with him every inch of the way: from idea stage through finished script and sale. The 
service shows the writer how to analyze stories, and plot the way the top professionals on our 
client-list do it—helps him write first drafts on which the agency goes to work with blue pencil 
—step by step until the stories or articles are entirely salable and out to market under the same 
sales service we give our established clients—and sold. 

And, because this is a manuscript-sales agency and not a course, there are no “test” assign- 
ments” or “lessons” or other waste motion off the track. Every bit of work the writer does is 
on material which ends up offered for sale. Nor is the service dragged out over a long period 
of time—P.C. in full covers a comparatively short period. And there are no dull periods of 
waiting: P.C. outlines or stories are worked upon the same day the mail brings them in, and 
replies go out by special delivery air mail, if desired. 

Nearly all of the new writers accepted for P.C. service have now sold: to Collier’s, The 
American Magazine, This Week, Redbook, Family Circle, Toronto Star Weekly, Modern 
Romances, True Confessions, Coronet, Dime Detective, Adventure, Thrilling Western, Love 
Short Stories, Super Sports, Amazing Stories, E. P. Dutton, Gold Medal Books, and many 
others. Now we're ready for a new group. 


Personal Collaboration is open to promising writers who have or have not worked with us 
before, and the charge is moderate. If interested, please write for details. 


580 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY 























Let An EXPERT Help You! 


Every FREDERIC LITTEN ASSOCIATE is an ex- 
pert in one field — Slicks, Pulps, Juveniles. Your 
manuscript is criticized by a specialist who 
KNOWS what the Editor wants. This unique serv- 
ice costs you no more than run-of-the-mill criti- 
cism. No generalizations. Line-by-line comment 
on entire manuscript. SEND YOURS TODAY. 
Short Story Line by line comment on ms., plus sug: 
tions for revision and morketing .......... $5.00 
Short (Less than 2,000 words) ....... 3.00 
Feature Article $1.00 per thousand—Minimum.. 2.00 
Novel (Complete) Minimum $25 plus 50c per thousand 
words in excess of 25,000. Or write us for special 
Novel rates. 
FREDERIC LITTER ASSOCIATES 
360 No. Michigan Ave. hicago 1, Ill. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Extra first page. Free carbon. Minor corrections. 
50c per 1,000 plus postage. Research assignments. 


DOROTHEA BAUGHMAN 
8261 Se. Langley Ave. Chicago 19, Illinois 








WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the age and end up selling. The most 
its kind on the market, covering 

every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
ra the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
iPhow current 5 Ryne publications. Not a 








Mell ag wre a SHOW course. Personal criticism 
tite for Gartedines 
"MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box 1 Leceyville, Pennsylvania 
WRITERS 


CONTACT ADELE BAILEY 


Story analys Agar d pains, 15 years “‘Radio Story 
Editor’”’ (T. A. classes. Detailed report on 
your story, $1. bo: + este marketing- -technique analy- 
sis, $3.00. Modest fees due to sincere interest in writers. 


39 Ocean Street Squantum, Mass. 








MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Reliable — Accurate — Prompt 
Your manuscript correctly typed on bond, one 
carbon, minor corrections. 50¢ per 1000 words. 


GOLDIE C. HYNES 
825 Linwood St. Dayton 5, Ohio 








Literally hundreds of crime stories can be 
worked out of the valuable book 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CRIMINOLOGY 


By special arrangement with the publishers, 
we can offer this $12 book to our readers for $5 


Order from 
WRITER'S DIGEST Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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On the first show of the series, he heard 
from a beautiful Czech refugee, wife of a 
disillusioned Communist official, the story 
of how her husband arranged for her es- 
cape from behind the Iron Curtain. Other 
dramas will have their locales scattered 
throughout the United States and as far 
away as Korea and India. 

Parsonnet will welcome the plays of free 
lance writers, although he lined up a stable 
of top TV and film writers to get the 
series off to a start. Franz Spencer wrote 
the opening installment, called “The In- 
quisitor.” Other writers whose work will 
be used include Don Ettinger, Joan Alison, 
Harry Ruskin and Valdemar Vetluguin. 

* * 7 

If you listen to radio and watch television 
with a view to writing for specific pro- 
grams, here are a few that you should hear 
or see during the fall season: 

Armstrong’s Circle Theatre, NBC-TV, 
Tuesdays, 9:30-10:00 p.m., EST. Pro- 
ducer: Hudson Faussett. Story Editor: Ed 
Roberts, Batten, Barton, Durstine and Os- 
born, Inc., 383 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Prices up to $750 are being 
paid for plays aimed at the widest possible 
family audience. 

Theatre of Today, CBS-Radio, Satur- 
days, 12:00-12:30 p. m., EST. Producer: 
Ira Avery. Script Editor: Betty Grove, Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine and Osborn, Inc., 383 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Love 
stories, dramatic or problem shows, come- 
dies, and family shows (either serious or 
comedy) are the possibilities here. 

Robert Montgomery Presents, NBC-TV, 
Mondays, 9:30-10:30 p. m., EST. Pro- 
ducer: Robert Montgomery. Mailing ad- 
dress for scripts: Neptune Productions, 
Room 1743, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. Sophistication is the biggest 
interest here. For instance, if your story has 
its setting on a ship, choose a luxury liner. 

Stars Over Hollywood, CBS-Radio, Sat- 
urdays, 12:30-1:00 p. m., EST. Scripts to: 
Stars Over Hollywood, 9370 Santa Monica 
Bivd., Beverly Hills, California. Everything 
from boy-meets-girl to comedy and drama 
is salable here. But don’t look for glamorous 
story matter; there’s plenty of drama in 


plain people. 
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New York Market Letter 
(Continued from page 46) 

The book is very open at the present 
time for a variety of material, including 
sports, self-help and psychological articles, 
emotion or adventurous experiences, con- 
troversial material. Profiles of newcomers 
and off-trail personalities are wanted; 
these should include photographs and 
short text to fill two pages in the magazine. 
Pageant is a good picture market, since 
the book is over 50 percent pictures. Pic- 
tures are wanted in series, on a particular 
subject—anything which would make an 
interesting feature. The editors are now 
more interested in charts, ideas, and fea- 
tures that will work into humorous ma- 
terial. Payment is on acceptance, with rates 
about the same—$50 to $75 per printed 
page. This is a Hillman monthly at 535 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 17. 


Galaxy has added a regular monthly sci- 
ence department by Willy Ley and has 
eliminated its article market for the pres- 
ent. Horace Gold, editor of this 35c digest- 
size monthly, stresses that his is a hard 
market to hit and that writers must study 
several issues to get the feel of the maga- 
zine. The major portion of his rejects go 
to writers who apparently don’t know a 
thing about Galaxy. Gold likes a fresh 
approach in stories and a high level of 
writing. This is not a market for the be- 
ginning writer. It has a slant all its own; 
above all it stresses reality of characteriza- 
tion and conflict. Payment is good—3c a 
word and up, on acceptance. For any 
author who continues to hit the market, 
there is usually a bonus arrangement. The 
address is 421 Hudson Street, New York, 
14, N. Y. 


Short Stories no longer has any market 
for original material. Weird Tales, still a 
bi-monthly, has a limited market for horror 
stories, ghost stories, werewolf or zombie 
tales; it does not use any science fiction. 
One novelette of 10,000 words is featured 
in each issue, but 3,000 to 5,000 words is 
the best length. Short-shorts are also used, 
and a few short poems. Payment is a cent 
a word, on acceptance. Dorothy Mcll- 
wraith edits at 9 Rockefellcr Plaza, N. Y. 





The Life Story of 
Thousands of Words 


Word Origins 
and their 


Romantic Stories 


BY WILFRED FUNK, LITT.D. 
“Excellent and invaluable” 
— Dale Carnegie 
“Engrossing” — Lowell Thomas 
$4.95 at all bookstores 


WILFRED FUNK, INC., Dept. WO-9 
83 West 46 Street, New York 36 








TYPING 


25 years experience Electric Typewriter 
scripts 40c per thousand words. Poetry ic per line. 
inor in . tion. spelling, ete.. if 
desired. One carbon copy and extra first pone free. Also 
ing. ete.. at reasonable rates. 
YOU PAY POSTAGE 
THE COPY CAT 
Stenogrephte Service Bertha Treben Comstock 
P. Oo. 2731 Denver 1. Colo. 

















Fer SALES promotion you need a SALES 
representative actually in the publishing 
district. 

Your BOOK manuscripts and MAGA- 
ZINE material deserve careful attention 
tor market possibility appraisal followed 
by efficient promotion of every angle for 
maximum compensation. 

Not a mere delivery service but ex- 
perienced, friendly cooperation with your 
writing problem. No courses. 

Com. basis for authors with current 
sales in excess of $1000 per year. 
Others must pay a service fee. 

Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 
Typing service if desired 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 


in the HEART of the publishing district. 


“If it can be sold—I can sell it” 









































Poetry Magazines 


Midland Poetry Review, P. O. Box 132, Shelby- 
ville, Ind. Loren Phillips, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; 40c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We consider all 
types of poetry. Also use articles on poets and 
poetry, but are overstocked now and want no 
such material before Spring, 1953. Do not use 
fiction or photographs. Report in ten days. No 
payment for poetry except prizes, after publica- 
tion.” 

New Verse Magazine, Little Gallery Studio, 
Janesville, Wis. Elizabeth Richards, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 40c a copy; $1.50 a year. “This is a 
magazine devoted to poetry. Stamped, addressed 
envelopes must accompany all manuscripts. No 
payment except prizes, after publication.” 


Confession Magazines 

Confidential Confessions, 23 W. 47th Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. Mrs. Rose Wyn, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. 
“We use short stories up to 7000 words and 
novelettes to 10,000 words; feminine viewpoint 
preferred. Also articles up to 1000 words on 
marriage, courtship, personality, and other sub- 
jects of interest to young women 18 to 30 years 
of age. Buy light romantic verse up to 30 lines. 
No photographs. Report in about a week. Pay- 
ment is Ic to 2c a word, on acceptance.” 

Intimate Romances, 295 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. Florence J. Schetty, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use first-person stories that are based on serious 
love conflict or problem situations. They should 
be told with warmth and sincerity, enabling the 
reader to feel sympathetic toward the narrator, 
even though the narrator may be guilty of doing 
wrong. There should never be any undertones or 
moralizing. Plots should be kept uncomplicated 
and thoroughly believable. Characters should be 
clearly defined and have substance, so as to 
emerge as definite personalities. Above all, writ- 
ing must have emotional depth. Stories of sexual 
transgressions should be handled with sensitivity 
and good taste. Stories may be any length up to 
15,000 words. We are completely stocked on 
articles. Do not use photographs or poetry. 
Report in four weeks. Payment is 3c a word and 
up, On acceptance.” 

Real Romances, 535 Fifth Avenue, New 
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York 17, N. Y. Mary Rollins, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy. “This magazine is directed 
toward young men and women. Therefore, the 
stories should be timely confessions concerning 
young heroes and heroines. We want strong, 
dramatic, first-person confession stories that are 
realistically motivated and convincing, with 
suspense, sincere emotion and true-to-life char- 
acterizations. The story may be told from either 
the man’s or the woman’s viewpoint. We do not 
want stories that are based solely on sex. Shorts 
should run from 5000 to 6500 words in length 
and novelettes about 10,000 words. Use articles 
on babies, home decoration and management, 
health and marital relations, up to 1,500 words. 
No photographs or poetry. Report in about two 
to three weeks. Payment is 3c a word for stories, 
on acceptance; according to merit for articles.” 

Real Story, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. Mary Rollins, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c 
a copy. “Same requirements and rate of payment 
as Real Romances.” 

Revealing Romances, 23 W. 47th Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. Mrs. Rose Wyn, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We use 
strong, dramatic short stories from 2500 to 7000 
words and novelettes to 10,000 words; feminine 
viewpoint preferred. Also articles up to 1000 
words on marriage, courtship, personality and 
other subjects of interest to young women from 
18 to 25 years of age. Buy light romantic verse 
up to 20 lines. No photographs. Report in about 
a week. Payment is 3c a word and up for stories 
and articles and 50c a line for poetry, on accept- 
ance.” 

Secrets, 23 W. 47th Street, New York 36, 
N. Y. Mrs. Rose Wyn, Editor. Issued monthly; 
15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We use strong, dra- 
matic short stories from 2500 to 7000 words and 
novelettes to 10,000 words; feminine viewpoint 
preferred. Also articles up to 1000 words on 
marriage, courtship, personality, home-making, 
and other subjects of interest to young women 
from 18 to 30 years of age. Buy light romantic 
verse up to 20 lines. No photographs. Report in 
about a week. Payment is 3c a word for stories 
and articles and 50c a line for poetry, on ac- 
ceptance.” 

True Confessions, 67 W. 44th Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. Walter R. Schmidt, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We 
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use stories from life of all iengths—3000 to 
10,000 words. They must be sincere, dramatic, 
dealing with serious problems of today. They 
must read more like fact than fiction, as if the 
person who writes the story has truly lived it 
sometime in the past. Also use 500 to 1000- 
word self-help features, directed to problems or 
information that might concern the young 
housewife. Also 1500- to 2000-word inspirational 
pieces, usually built around one single anecdote. 
Buy poetry, but no photographs. Report in two 
or three weeks. Payment is 4c to 5c a word, on 
acceptance.” 

True Love Stories, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. Mrs. Sylvia B. Harary, Managing 
Editor. “This magazine appeals definitely to 
teen-agers. All the stories need not be about 
teen-agers, but all must appeal to that age 
group. They must be realistic love stories, with 
plenty of romance and emotion woven through 
them. Stories should be entertainingly presented, 
but written simply and movingly. All stories 
should be written as personal experience, told 
in the first person. Payment is $100 for brief 
stories of about 1500 words, $175 for 3500- 
word stories, $250 for 5000 to 7000-word stories, 
and $450 for booklengths of 13,000 to 14,000 
words, on acceptance.” 

True Romance, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. Frank Gould, Editor. “We prefer 
exciting, romantic stories that are full of action. 
Stories should be entertainingly presented, but 
written simply and movingly. All stories should 
be written as personal experience, told in the 
first person. Payment is $175 for short stories 
of about 3500 words, $200 to $250 for 5000- to 
7000-word stories, $275 for stories of 7000 words 
or over, and $450 for novelettes of 9000 to 
12,000 words, on acceptance.” 

True Story, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. Nina Sittler Dorrance, Managing Editor. 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
use true stories or stories based on fact, from 
1500 to 12,000 words, presenting women’s emo- 
tional problems of general interest. Want dra- 
matic, romantic stories in the first person. Stories 
should be entertainingly presented, but written 
simply and movingly. Only a few articles are 
used, and these are written to order. No photo- 
graphs or poetry. Report in three weeks. Pay- 
ment is $100 to $500, on acceptance.” 


Pulp Magazines 


Black Book Detective, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. David X. Manners, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; $3.00 for 12 issues. 
“We use crime stories of 1200 to 15,000 words. 
Report in one week. Payment is lc a word and 
up, On acceptance.” 

Daring Detective Magazine, 67 W. 44th 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. Joseph Piazza, 
Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 
for 12 issues. “We use true crime cases from 
3000 to 6500 words in length, having sustained 





W WANT TO SELL? 


Author — Editor — Critic, 16 years 


PROFESSIONAL © Mss., except booklengths, 
PERSONAL ——- within 10 days 


after receipt. Limited 
PROMPT TRAINING select enrollment. Satisfac- 
FOR WRITERS — tion of courses guaranteed. 


RATES: $1.00 per 1,000 words to 5,000 
75¢ per thousand thereafter. Minimum Fee $3.00 


WRITE TODAY! “courses "cotiatoration. = 
NIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


©. Box 56D Burnet Woods Sta 
Clactnect ‘20, Ohio Phone AV 2332 A 


























TYPING SERVICE 


I offer you many years of experience in literary edi- 

torial work and typing of all kinds. 

Rates for short stories, novels, articles, etc., 65c per 
words, one carbon. Return postage please. $1.00 

minimum on short-shorts. Rates for playscripts, legal 

work, poetry by request. 


RUTH S. GARRISON 
161 Highland Ave. Wadsworth, Ohio 











BEGINNERS are breaking into this wide-open well- 
paying field all the time. Individual 
cocking by the author of WRITING THE CONFESSION 


ORY has helped many to first sales. $1.00 per 1000 
words to 5000; 50c per 1000 thereafter. 


DOROTHY COLLETT 


360 Ridge Avenue Evanston, Illinois 








CANADIAN MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Let an experienced typist give your manuscript that 
professional look. Minor corrections if desired. All in- 
quiries promptly answered. 

50c per 1000 words 


IDA SINGER 


Tillsonburg 2 Ontario, Canada 











WE CONSIDER BOOK-LENGTHS 


to meet editorial requirements. 
Fiction, biographical, humor, ad- 
venture, etc. Inquiries invited. 


CARLSON WADE 
516 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 

















POETS 


Because of the unexpected growth in the volume of our 
work, it will be impossible for us to accept new clients 
until further notice. We thank the Writer’s Digest for its 
co-operation and courtesy. 


POET'S COUNSEL 
Box 2683 Detroit 31, Mich. 
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mystery and continued suspense. Stories can be 
of current crimes, in which case a query by the 
author should be forwarded to the editorial 
offices immediately, or, they can be of crimes of 
the past. Of the latter, the preference is for 
those cases having a woman in the role of a 
principal character. Crime cases having had re- 
cent usage in other publications will not be con- 
sidered. Buy photographs, but no fiction or 
poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment is 3c a 
word, on acceptance, and $5.00 for each photo- 
graph used, on publication.” 

Detective World, 19 W. 44th Street, New 
York, N. Y. John Armstrong, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want 
current true crime cases, 3000 to 5000 words, 
with heavy emphasis on actual detective work. 
Rewrites on old cases are not needed. Also use 
one exposé piece in each issue, which must be 
current. Buy photographs. Payment, on publica- 
tion, is $125 to $150 for true crime cases; will 
pay up to $400 for strong exposé pieces.” 

Famous Crime Cases, 2382 Dundas Street, 
West, Toronto 9, Ont., Canada. O. Ryan, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly. “We want stories of actual 
crimes, of recent date and with Canadian locales, 
3000 to 4000 words, with 5 or 6 photos, Circular 
of requirements sent on request, Payment is 1 Yc 
a word, on acceptance.” 

Five Detective Novels, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. David X. Manners, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; $3.00 for 12 issues. 
“We use hard-hitting crime stories of 10,000 to 
20,000 words. Realism and vivid characteriza- 
tion essential. Report in a week. Payment is Ic 
a word and up, on acceptance.” 


G-Men Detective, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. David X. Manners, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; $3.00 for 12 issues. 
“We use stories of crime and violence that in 
some way relate to activities of Federal investi- 
gators. Stories may be told from lawbreaker’s 
viewpoint. Length, 1200 to 15,000 words. Re- 
port in one week. Payment is Ic a word and up, 
on acceptance.” 

Popular Detective, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. David X. Manners, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 for 12 
issues. “We use hard-hitting crime stories aimed 
at a mature, sophisticated audience. Short stories 
from 1200 to 6000 words, novelettes from 9000 
to 15,000 words, and novels from 18,000 to 
25,000 words. Report in a week. Payment is Ic 
a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Triple Detective, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. David X. Manners, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; $3.00 for 12 
issues. “We want crime stories from 15,000 to 
25,000 words. In this same length bracket, we 
also buy one-time reprint rights to previously 
published stories. Report in one week. Payment 
is lc a word and up for new fiction; reprint 
rights by arrangement.” 
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True Crime Cases, 2382 Dundas Street, West, 
Toronto 9, Ont., Canada. O. Ryan, Editor, 
Issued bi-monthly. “We want stories of actual 
crimes, of recent date and with Canadian lo- 
cales, 3000 to 4000 words, with 5 or 6 photos. 
Circular of requirements sent on request. Pay- 
ment is 1c a word, on acceptance,” 

True Police Cases, 67 W. 44th Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. Joseph Corona, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 for 12 issues, 
“We use true police stories from 4000 to 6000 
words and short features up to 2000 words. 
Query the editor on all long material and indi- 
cate what the picture possibilities are. Would 
like to hear from newspaper men and newspaper 
women who have stories which, while not actual 
cop-and-robber stuff, do fit into a fact-detective 
magazine. Most anxious to hear from these 
newspaper people for on-the-scene crime cover- 
age. Buy photographs. Payment, on acceptance, 
is 3c to 5c a word for long material, with $25.00 
extra for an official by-line, and 5c a word for 
short features; $5.00 each for photographs, on 
publication.” 


Syndicates 


Columbia Newsphotos, 175 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. T. Alfred Silbey, Editor. 
“We use photos on any general subject, 8x10, 
black-and-white glossy. Payment is $3 to $5 per 
picture.” 

Devil Dog Syndicate, 820 Park Avenue, Brook- 
lyn 6, N. Y. James J. Stewart, Editor. “We pay 
cash or cash plus royalties for anything and 
everything that may be printed in newspapers 
and magazines. Also plots for movies; radio and 
television scripts or briefs and synopses for 
these. Will act as selling agents for such ma- 
terials that we ourselves cannot use, working 
only on a commission basis. This is a daily news- 
paper and feature syndicate catering to large 
and small daily newspapers throughout the 
world. We not only have our own staffs of edi- 
tors, writers, cartoonists and artists, but also ac- 
cept stories (short and long), serials, poems, 
gags, cartoons, ideas, newspaper features, fiction 
and non-fiction, juveniles, short-shorts, humor, 
original epigrams, quips, observations, and other 
newspaper and magazine features from free lance 
writers, artists, etc. Also use stories, novels, 
novelettes and features that may be worked into 
motion picture plays, radio and television scen- 
arios and scripts for same, Also do business with 
magazines and theatres on other and select fea- 
tures and in this, too, act as selling agents for 
such items. There is a reading and handling 
charge of 35c on each manuscript or item of 
less than 5000 words and 70c for those of more 
than 5000 words. Contributors should also in- 
clude a self-addressed and stamped envelope for 
return of material. All fees are refunded when 
a sale is consummated. Report in 14 or 21 days; 
full month on comics. Payment varies, on ac- 
ceptance.” 
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“WHAT RIGHT HAVE 


? 


YOU TO TEACH 
ME TO WRITE” =z 


That’s the unspoken question in the minds of many people 
who contemplate taking a writing course. 

And that’s the question we’re glad to answer here at the 
Magazine Institute. We can teach you to write because all of 
us — from president on down — are active, successful writers 
and editors. And it is our firm belief that only writers can teach 
you to write. 

The records of our students and graduates bear us out. And 
every day we enroll new students who find in the Magazine 
Institute Course something they did not know a correspondence 
course could offer — lively, up-to-date, interesting assignments, 
instruction by competent, successful writers; individual atten- 
tion; the discipline of a regular writing schedule; and the 
freedom and inspiration of a flexible program. 

e Magazine Institute is really different. In fact, it is the 
only correspondence school in writing which is completely owned, 
staffed, and operated by successful writers and editors — men 
and women who have all held staff positions on magazines or in 
publishing houses, or who have earned publication in the leading 
periodicals. 

Next to writing, these men and women enjoy teaching others 
to write. Their own success, their own constant contact with 
editors and publishers, is your best assurance of a practical, 
thorough, and up-to-date training. 














Our Staff Includes: 





ROBERT SMITH 


Author: Hotel on the Lake; 
The Human Image; Baseball; 
One Winter in Boston and 
many short stories. 


JANES WELT, formerly on 
staff, a Journal and De- 
troit Mme writer for Dell 
and Fawcett Publications. 


BETH WALKER, author: 
Hills of Home ; Hollywood Ho; 
radio scripts; verse, juvenile 
stories. 

e 


MARY HEATON VORSE, 
Author: The Prestons; A Foot- 
note to Folly ; stories in Col- 
lier’s, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, etc. And Other Suc- 
cessful Writers and Editors. 

















OUR STUDENTS SAY* 


e I sold the Saturday Evening Post an- 
other piece.” 
. . Esquire has accepted my story, 
one I sent you for criticism.” 


“1 sold another story, my sixth...” 


“. . « reporting the sale of another story, 
submitted as an assignment last July. The 
market was recommended in your criticism.” 
“, 2 « my first sale, after I had completed 
only four lessions.” 


xe I’ve just sold my first fiction piece, 
based on a characterization I did for the 
course.” 

“I sold an article to American Weekly.” 


“I have made some progress selling to num- 
erous magazines from Coronet down and 
I’m only about one-third through the 

course.” 





VETERANS: 


* (Letters on file) course  Aprnoven 
TRAINING 








The MAGAZINE 
INSTITUTE, peer 


Rockefeller Center 


50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


HOW FAMOUS WRITERS GOT STARTED 


The Magazine Institute offers you a chance to learn 
to write the way famous writers did — by writing 
continually under the patient direction of a pro- 
fessional writer or editor. 

You work at home, in pode. a, Every lesson 
you submit is criticised an pes te a success- 
ful writer or editor. You proceed as slowly or as 
rapidly as you wish. You may concentrate on fiction 
or non-fiction. Before long, you are turning out, 

under our direction, short stories, articles, sketches, 
whatever you seem best fitted to do. 


WE SELL YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


When your work is ready to be offered to magazines 
yo = — houses, one of the experienced writers 

submits it with a personal recommen- 
p omy to the market where it seems most likely to 
sell. Our constant contacts with the book and 
magazine world enable us to pass along to you valu- 
able tips and to provide up-to-the-minute market 
information. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET TODAY 


—_ for the FREE ca describing the 

ne Institute plan and providing other information 
of cm to ning writers. Inquirers also receive 
the BEST J IN E WORLD, which lists un- 
solicited testimonials from successful Magazine Insti- 
tute students. Fill out the coupon and mail it NOW. 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, INC. 
Dept. 610-D, 50 Reckefeller Piaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


catalog to: 


BP inatetsstivencuess Zone..... er 
(Inquiries Confidential—No Salesman Will Call) 





"MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY" 


Please send, without obligation, your current 
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Nationwide Trade News Service Corp., 55 W. 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Daniel T. 
Sanders, Director of Correspondents. “We serve 
more than 50 leading business and trade jour- 
nals which need national coverage. We are in- 
terested in reliable correspondents in cities over 
100,000. Some news reporting experience pre- 
ferred. We train new reporters but demand ac- 
curacy and reliability. The correspondent should 
be able to interview a local businessman and 
illustrate the interview with glossy photos. 
Writing is not done on speculation. We give 
reliable correspondents specific story assign- 
ments. Average story brings correspondent $25 
to $30; superior correspondents get assignments 
up to $75. Payment is usually on publication 
and occasionally on acceptance.” 


Trade Journals 


The American Press, 920 Broadway, New 
York 10, N. Y. Don Robinson, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “This is a 
trade paper for small-town newspaper publish- 
ers. We do not use any fiction or poetry, but 
occasionally buy ‘success stories’ about small- 
town weekly newspaper publishers. Buy photo- 
graphs with articles. Indefinite reports. Rate of 
payment is indefinite.” 


Case and Comment, Aqueduct Building, 
Rochester 14, N. Y. Edgar G. Knight, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; free to members of legal pro- 
fession. “We use articles of interest to and per- 
taining to legal profession. No fiction, photo- 
graphs, or poetry. No payment.” 

The Church Musician, 161 Eighth Avenue, 
North, Nashville 3, Tenn. W. Hines Sims, 
Editor. Issued monthly; $2.00 a year. “We use 
articles, 500 to 1200 words, of interest or tech- 
nical help to choir singers, organists, pianists, 
and directors of church music. Also some brief 
inspirational fillers, a few short poems, and 
songs and anthems suitable for church choirs. 
No fiction. Query editor. Samples sent on re- 
quest.” 

Industrial Photography, 1114 First Avenue, 
New York 21, N. Y. Ben Zale, Editor. Issued 
quarterly. “We are in the market for feature 
articles, 1000 to 3000 words, on any aspect of 
photography at work in business, industry and 
commerce. How does the business firm use pho- 
tography to further its internal and external 
activities? Articles should be accompanied by 
glossy prints suitable for illustration. We suggest 
that potential contributors send an outline be- 
fore actually writing an article, in order to avoid 
duplication of effort, etc. Also looking for tricks- 
of-the-trade items, showing useful gimmicks to 
industrial photographs, filler material, etc. Buy 
photographs, but no fiction or poetry. Report in 
30 days. Payment is 2c a word and $5 per 
photo, on acceptance (usually within 30 days).” 
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The Locksmith Ledger, 505 Marlboro Road, 
Wood-Ridge, N. J. M. Leonard Singer, Editor, 
Issued monthly; 75c a copy; $6.00 a year. “We 
use interviews with locksmiths, sales promotion 
articles, and how-to-do-its; no ‘Jimmy Valentine’ 
or public hero stuff. Buy photographs. We are 
in the market now for ‘thumbnail’ sketches of 
150 to 200 words of locksmiths in various parts 
of the United States, except New York, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, Los Angeles, Seattle, and 
Detroit areas. These sketches should emphasize 
the characteristics of the locksmiths as they per- 
tain to home life, trade organization activities, 
hobbies, civic activities, technical activities, A 
photo of the locksmith should accompany each 
sketch. Report in two weeks. Payment is $10.00 
for sketch and photo, on acceptance; 1¥ac to 2c 
a word for other material, usually on accept- 
ance.” 

Oriental Rug Magazine, 304 E. 45th Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. John J. Martin, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 50c a copy; $3.50 a year. “We 
use articles concerning the retail sale of Oriental 
rugs (not domestic) in specialty shops and de- 
partment stores. Merchandising, promotion and 
advertising schemes that have succeeded; store 
layouts and displays; business administration 
articles when specifically concerned with Or- 
iental rug dealers; sideline stories, etc. Buy 
photographs when accompanying articles. No 
fiction or poetry. Report in one week. Payment 
is 1¥ec a word and $3.50 per photo, on publi- 
cation.” 

Texas Laundry & Cleaning Journal, 107 W. 
Locust Street, San Antonio 12, Texas. Edward 
J. Brucks, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$1.50 a year. “We use any article of interest to 
laundries and dry cleaners in the Southwest sec- 
tion (Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas, 
New Mexico), 500 to 1000 words. Buy photo- 
graphs. No fiction or poetry. Report in 30 days. 
Payment is lc a word and $2.00 for photos 
(more for special photos), on publication.” 


The Writer, 8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, 
Mass. A. S. Burack, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use articles on writing 
for publication, up to 2000 words. Almost all 
material is done on assignment. No fiction, pho- 
tographs or poetry. Payment is by arrangement, 
on acceptance.” 





Market Complaints 


1000 JokesV VV Detective WorldV 
Zane Grey’s Western Police Gazette V 
Magazine V V V Protestant Films Co.V 
Empire MagazinevV ¥ Recreation World y 
Canadian Home & Roy Publishers V 
Hobby-Craft Maga- Western Short StoriesV 
zineV 
Whitehall Publishing Company (as advised in 
July W. D.) apparently has gone out of business. 
Moved and left no forwarding address. 
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The Morning Call 


PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 


OFFICE OF THE 
PUBLISHER . 


August 22, 1952 


Edward Uhlan, Esq. 
President, Exposition Press Inc. 
New York City 


Dear Mr. Uhlan: 


I have received the consignment of books entitled "Adven- 
tures of an Autograph Collector" by one Robert Williams. 


To say I am pleased would be the understatement of the 
century! I am delighted--and immeasurably soi The for- 
mat is superb, and just what I wented. The jacket is 
dignified, and the use of my odd signature gives it a 
droll touch, yet a pleasing one. 


Thank you for everything, and please express to those who 
applied their abilities and genius towards producing this 
superb accomplishment my heartiest thanks and appreciation. 


I have read the book through and find it perfect in every 
respect. The proof-readers did an excellent job, as did 
the binders, the editors and the cut producers. And you, 
yourself, World-famous Bookman Uhlan: 


Thanks again for everything! The completed volume exceeds 
my highest expectations! 


Congratulations: 
Most sincerely, 


Publisher 


i ee ee) ey 














May we modestly say that the above is merely one of many such unsolicited letters 
from authors Exposition Press has made deliriously happy? This one is especially 
impressive because it comes from a writer who is himself actively engaged in the 
publishing world. May we make you happy, too? 

Send today for free literature about our publishing policies. Address Dept. 208. 


EXPOSITION PRESS, INC. 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16 
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CARTOONIST 
(UES 


—=—_—_—— 








Much has appeared in print lately re- 
garding the heartbreaking trials of cartoon 
editors who are deluged with contributions 
from amateurs. Would it be out of order to 
suggest that these editors are being paid 
good salaries to separate the wheat from 
the chaff? 

We asked this question of Ralph Stein, 
cartoon editor of This Week, and here’s 
what he has to say: 

Editors are paid to pick out cartoons 
for their magazines, and they expect 
to have to go through a lot of car- 
toons. But cartoon editors are not as 
fortunate as story editors in that they 
don’t have readers to throw out the 
obviously bad stuff. Cartoon editors 
have secretaries who use part of their 
time in screening roughs. If this as- 
sistant is not available, the editor is 
stuck with tremendous batches from 
amateurs, completely unusable. Edi- 
tors don’t object to the work of be- 
ginners as such; they do object to go- 
ing through the work of beginners who 
haven’t learned the first thing about 
their trade. 

It has been our experience that even with 
lists posted outside magazine doors, every 
week some beginner manages to crawl 
through the woodwork, hold up the line 
and bore an editot with his stuff. Natur- 
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ally, he is told to mail his stuff and not 
come in person anymore, but politely. All 
this takes time, and editors have only one 
day, Wednesday, on which to see cartoon- 
ists. I’ve seen this happen at the Post: 
some guy from Kokomo, armed with room- 
size cartoons, manages to get in and spends 
30 minutes talking to the editor. All of a 
sudden it’s 12:30 and the editor’s secretary 
comes out and tells everyone “no more for 
today.” So the professional cartoonist can’t 
sell that week but must wait until the next 
looking day. Meanwhile, the amateur who 
talked everyone out of okays and couldn’t 
sell anyway by the looks of his work goes 
home walking on air because the editor 
gave him time. That’s why everyone hates 
the beginner. He wants a drawing lesson, 
a course in gagging and expert criticism 
on each of his roughs, when what he needs 
is to go back to school and start from 
scratch. 

I have an idea for a comic strip but I 
can’t draw. What’s to prevent the cartoonist 
from stealing my idea and selling it as his 
own? Should I have my feature copy- 
righted? 

Your best safeguard is to deal with a 
reputable cartoonist, one whose work ap- 
pears regularly in top magazines. Such a 
cartoonist got to the top because his own 
ideas are salable; he doesn’t need to steal 
yours. If your idea is good enough to inter- 
est a name cartoonist, he will be glad to 
share the by-line with you. Syndicates auto- 
matically copyright all their features, so 
save your money. 

Ive been drawing a comic strip for a 
Navy newspaper for the past year. I’m get- 
ting out of the Navy soon. How do I go 
about having my strip syndicated? Should 
I make up new samples, or submit proofs of 
the strip now running? 

Send in both. Samples should be drawn 
up on 5!4x19-inch two-ply paper, with a 
quarter to a half inch left between panels 
and about two inches all around as a bor- 
der. If the strip has continuity, send about 
three weeks’ work, with several pages of 
story. If it’s a gag-a-day, three weeks’ draw- 
ing is enough. Use ink on at least six strips 
and draw the rest in hard pencil. Include 
several proofs of your published strip. 
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Do syndicated cartoonists like Clyde 
Lamb and Mort Walker ever use gagmen 
for their comic strips? How far ahead must 
they keep their strips? 


Not all syndicated cartoonists write their 
own gags. Many have professional writers 
who supply them with stories or gags. 
These two, who produce “Herman” and 
“Beetle Bailey,” do their own gags. Six 
weeks ahead is about the submission sched- 
ule every syndicate demands. 


Why can’t a rejection slip from a maga- 
zine show at the top left an amateurishly- 
drawn cartoon and at the top right the 
same cartoon drawn professionally? Then 
the beginner would see at once what good 
cartooning is and what it is not. 


If learning to be a cartoonist were as 
simple as that, all the “Earn Big Money at 
Cartooning—I Will Show You How” boys 
would really be giving the suckers an even 
break. But the above method wouldn’t help 
the beginner because his eye isn’t trained to 
see the difference between the two cartoons. 
There is still no substitute for those first 50 
roughs. The amateur looks at his creations 
with love and admiration, compares them 
to Tom Henderson’s and sees no difference. 


Suppose I’ve been sending in gags for a 
couple of years with no sales, when sud- 
denly I realize I’ve been doing my work all 
wrong and I give it a complete overhaul. 
Will I get a look at the magazines so that 
the improvement is noticed or will I stay 
on the reject list? 

There’s no blackballing in this business 
and no reject list. When your work reaches 
the point of salability, the girls who screen 
gags will be the first to pass yours along to 
the editors. 


Just how “rough” should a rough be? 

The term “rough” has outlived its use- 
fulness and is misleading to beginners. Pro- 
fessional roughs are practically ready to be 
framed. The only difference between to- 
day’s rough and the finish is the weight of 
the paper or perhaps the fact that Ben-Day 
or wash is added in the finish. Nearly all 
professionals draw roughs in ink. An okay 
is given out on the merit of the rough— 
good drawing plus a good gag. No editor 
will okay a sloppy rough. Professionals 





2 NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR 
Cer & CARTOONISTS 


Cc Calendar for gagwriters and car- 
JV a a inspirations listed 4 months in advance 
to < caste gagwriters and cartoonists to meet azine 
dlines. Be on time and increase your sales. Spiral- 

er IL. cas ce~eaccathenennseeresees $2.00 


500 Cliche Captions for Ga; agwri and Cartoonists 
JV 500 ready made captions with explanations of how to 

convert them into effective sales producing gags a 

GSOFIOOMB. ccc ccrccccerccccccsceseessescesesecees 


How to Create 1000 Gags a Year by Jack Markow, Dan 
Koerner and Harry Lampert. This best seller among g: 

writers and cartoonists analyzes and explains clearly, t fe 
various devices for producing selling gags. A complete 
analysis of cartoon humor. Fully illustrated peseeveesé 00 


Send check or Money Order to: 


CARTOON CONSULTANTS 


170 Broadway Suite 205W WN. Y. 38, N. Y. 











MANUSCRIPTS 


Promptly and accurately typed 


By a professional typist. College graduate. Minor cor- 
y~ne in grammar, punctuation, ae sic — 
Gc per 1000 words. Book » Tonnies 
1000 words. Plus mailing costs. 
RENEE VENNARD 
333 North Michigan Ave. Chicago 1, Illinois 








CARTOONISTS-GAGWRITERS! 


AT LAST A REAL PUBLICATION FOR YOU! 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 


Direct from the heart of the magazine publishing 
Industry. Send for free copy today. 
NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-35 82nd Road Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 











I Want to Contact 


NEW 
WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing 
checks for $1 to $100, offered 
daily. The easiest way to write 
for pay. No previous experience 
necessary. Send for FREE 
DETAILS. No obligation. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 


6840 Odin St., Studio 17 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 

















NOW! 


Over 450 different comic books on oe ae 
Learn how to write comic scripts. Send f 


FUNDAMENTALS OF comic. 
SCRIPT WRITING ....... $1 
EARLE C, BERGMAN 
1255 North Gordon Street, Hollywood 38, California 








MANUSCRIPTS 
PROFESSIONALLY TYPED ON 20-lb. BOND 
20c per finished page on booklength scripts; 30c 
per finished page on short scripts. Minor correc- 
tions and carbon free. Postage. please. 


CLARA M. GRANT 
1339 Cedar Street, EX 63787, Santa Monica, Calif. 








GAGWRITERS . . . CARTOONISTS 


Send for your free issue of “CARTOON GAGS". 
Full of new ideas, markets and personalities. 
Second year of publication. 


CARTOON GAGS 


2005-7 Ave., No., rt Dodge, lowa 














4 It’s new! IT’S THE “WRITE” WAY!! 


The Numerical Wetting Courses eliminate all grueling 
4 exercises. Each | lesson stresses a distinct story phase. 
4 Each assignment is a complete story of your own. 
4 YOU are taught how to make salable what YOU have 
14 written by applying proven methods to your own 
1 individual style. Limited agency service. 


1 THE OSBORNE LITERARY SERVICES 
14 Where — are built inte profits’’ 
14 3898 Prd. Stre Denver 14, Colorado 
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MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Neat, accurate, prompt. One carbon; 50c per 
thousand words. Any length assignment. 


LESLIE KRIST 


Box 115 Bloomington, Ill. 








YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE 
THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 


Endorsed by leading educators, recommended by editors of 

national magazines, used by t of writers. 
ie PLOT GENIE furnish you with countless dramatie plots 

for the story 8 in demand. Write what the editors 

want. Get YOUR share of the editors’ checks. md today 

for free descriptive literature. 

J. 


OAN — Rep. ¥ THE GAGNON COMPANY 
P. O. Box 1008, Dept. Giendale, Calif. 
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merely trace over their roughs on two-ply 
paper, make finishes slightly larger, and 
perhaps add wash. The advantage of draw- 
ing roughs in ink is that some of the smaller 
and middle-paying markets will publish 
them to save time. 

What happens to a rough when it reaches 
a top magazine? What exactly is the pro- 
cedure? 

Here’s the way it works in most offices. 
An assistant picks out the “impossibles” and 
puts them in the out-going mail at once. A 
trained assistant can tell from looking at 
one or two gags if the rest are awful. She 
may then take the name people, who can be 
counted on to have a few good gags in each 
batch, and put them in a separate pile. 
(They get screened, too.) Then she may go 
through work of old-timers who haven’t 
sold the magazine lately (perhaps be- 
cause of dated drawing or bad gags) 
for possible gags. Last she weeds out the 
work of unknowns whose top few gags 
look professional enough to be promis- 
ing. These are carefully gone through and 
the best held for the editors. The editors, 
usually hard-working guys who have charge 
of other departments too—written humor, 
poetry, etc.—pick a certain time each week 
to okay cartoons. At some magazines, the 
Post, This Week and Argosy, several editors 
sit in. Seldom is all cartoon buying left to 
one man. The holds are passed around until 
everyone agrees on the okays for the week. 
These are mailed out with vouchers and 
instructions, if any. Instructions are usually 
about the size or medium wanted. For 
instance, This Week does not use Ben-Day, 
other magazines like line drawings, etc. If 
there are no instructions, it’s best to draw 
finishes in line. 


Late Cartoon News 

Wit & Humor, 570 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. Managing Editor 
Charles Angoff has come up with an origi- 
nal way to use cartoons. Says Angoff: “I 
believe the art of the cartoonist is a special 
one deserving more prominence in the 
magazines. In our new humor magazine, 
Wit & Humor, I will feature one cartoonist 
in each issue rather than publish the work 
of several at a time. In some issues, as many 
as 20 or 30 cartoons by the same artist will 


























be used. In other issues, we may use 10 or 
so by a single cartoonist. Prices have not yet 
been set, but will be generous and on ac- 
ceptance, and will depend on the size of the 
cartoons and the numbe: of pages given to 
them. A lump sum will be paid each car- 
toonist whose work is featured. No payment 
will be made for individual drawings. We 
think this unusual method of payment will 
please cartoonists and hope they will send 
us the best of their work. Half the cover of 
the first issue, out in October, will be given 
over to a cartoonist. Short written humor 
of the filler type is also wanted. Submit 
through the mail only.” 

Today’s Family, Ideal Publishing Com- 
pany, 295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. This is the newest family service 
magazine in Ideal’s chain. It will be dis- 
tributed through the Woolworth Stores for 
10c this fall. Geraldine Rhoads, editor, will 
try out cartoons to see how they go. Family 
and domestic-type stuff slanted for women 
is wanted—nothing sophisticated here. No 
price has been decided upon, but rates will 
be good. Light illustration for department 
headings will also be considered. Through 
the mail only. 

Charles Preston, 50 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y., is now looking for 
good gags on taxes for a new publication. 
Any gag having to do with any kind of tax 
will get a look. Ten dollars minimum, on 
acceptance. Preston is also interested in see- 
ing business gags at the same price. These 
need not have an office background but 
must be about business of some kind. 
Through the mail or leave at the desk. 


Cosmopolitan, 57th Street and Eighth 
Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. Word just re- 
ceived from Frank Eltonhead’s office is that 
Cosmo has changed plans for buying “right 
after Labor Day” to “some time after Oc- 
tober.” 

Cars, Fawcett, 67 West 44th Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. The editor of this new 
magazine is Arthur Unger, also associate 
editor of Mechanix Illustrated. The book 
will cover all phases of the automotive in- 
dustry and cartoons will be used through- 
out. Payment has been temporarily set at 
around $15, on acceptance, but may go 
higher. Through the mail. 





IN PRIZES WON! 


You, too, can win your share of 
these Big National Contests for 
CASH, CARS, HOMES, TRIPS, just as 


our Students do who know the 
secrets of the “School of the Stars.” 
Send teday for FREE “Confidential 
Contest Bulletin” with winning 
helps for the biggest contests now 
on... NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


1015 Chestuat St., Dept. D, Phila. 7, Pa. 











INSIDE INFORMATION 


FOR PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 


CARTOONISTS and GAGMEN depend on the Newsletter’s 
tips for fast-growing humor markets. Published monthly 
on the 15th. Market guide included. $6.00 yearly. Sample 
copy 25c. PAT FULFORD, EDITOR. 


PEN AND BRUSH NEWSLETTER 
106 Perry St. Est. 1947 New York 14, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
corrections. All work proofread. 50c per thousand 
words; manuscripts over 10,000 words, 15c per page; 
poetry Ic per line, plus return postage. Inquiries invited. 


EVA GOCKEL 
St. Louis 10, Me. 








3909 DeTonty St. 


There's a NE-W WAY 











to WRITING SUCCESS 





EASIER... MORE SURE... 


Here is the modern way to develop your 
creative ability. Writing is more fun as 
you learn how to bring into full play your 
own experiences, ideas and imagination. 
THE CREATIVE ABILITY DE- 
VELOPER shows you how to gain added 
creative energy and enthusiasm that lead 
to results, to quicker sales. No other course 
is especially iestanell to do this. 


The new method is direct, simplified, 
and efficient. The cost is low. Read how 
others are aided to write better, to earn 
more money. Ask for free copy of 
“The Way to Successful Authorshin.” 
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BROADWAY 





By Leo Shull 


AS WE wrRiTE this column, there are 10 
Broadway shows running, eight of them in 
Shubert houses, seven of them musicals. 
Twenty theatres are empty; there are only 
30 legit houses in N. Y. Every one of the 
10 shows is a holdover from last season. The 
biggest hits are: The King and I, Pal Joey, 
Wish You Were Here, and South Pacific, 
in about that order. Only six new shows are 
due to open in the coming wecks. It’s a 
very slow season. 

The nightclub situation is not much bet- 
ter. Only a half dozen clubs are in the big 
money. The Copacabana, Latin Quarter, 
and French Casino are the ones with big 
shows. Then come La Vie En Rose, Blue 
Angel, Le Ruban Bleu, the Versailles—and 
so on. 

That means that only about a dozen 
producers are making money this year in 
the greatest city of the greatest country in 
the world. Incidentally, our London re- 
porter writes that there are 40 legit shows 
running over there. 

+ * * 

About 400 producers have just returned 
from their summer safaris, running barn 
theatres in the dairy country. Now they 
are resuming their hungry hunts for will-o’- 
the-wisp opportunities to do shows in New 
York. Very few of them will get shows on 
Broadway; they will be defeated by the 
financing problems. 

The other day we decided to tally the 
writers who have had to take on the jobs 
of producing and directing their own plays 
in order to stay on top. Almost all the big- 
name playwrights are on that list: Robert 
Sherwood, Elmer Rice, Max Anderson, 
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Moss Hart, George S. Kaufman, Ben 
Hecht, Rodgers & Hammerstein, George 
Abbott; John Golden, Jule Styne, Elliott 
Nugent, Joshua Logan—and there are 
many more. 

mw *¥ * 

We'd like to tell you about Sandy Scott, 
a young man who went to Miami, Fla., 
as an actor-writer. There was no theatre 
in Miami. So he went to several people 
with his proposition: convert a movie 
house or the city auditorium into a tem- 
porary legit house. Finally, he talked 
to Martha Raye, who owns a nightclub 
there. With the ending of the winter 
season, which closes almost all the night- 
clubs in Miami Beach, she decided to take 
a chance on some live theatre. 

The venture was an immediate success 
and the group did a series of shows. Martha 
Raye played the lead in several, notably 
Annie in Annie Get Your Gun. Now Sandy 
Scott is preparing a series of winter stock 
shows. This case history shows the value of 
manufacturing your own legitimate theatre 
in your own city. 

We've noticed that often young writers 
make great progress when they associate 
themselves with stars, offer to read scripts 
for them, to help them find sketches or 
bookings, etc. One of Milton Berle’s writ- 
ers started that way; so did several of Jack 
Benny’s and Fred Allen’s. 

* * * 

A fan wrote to our W. D. editor as 
follows: 

I just received the script of a play 
back from Irene Mayer Selznick be- 
cause they do not read plays unless 
submitted by a play broker. Leo Shull 
did not mention that in his report in 
Wrirer’s Dicest. What’s the matter 
with that guy? Following his advice, 
so far I have lost three plays by send- 
ing them to people he mentioned. I 
wrote to him and he said he would 
look after the matter. You know what 
that means. I think he spends too 
much time polishing the bars and 
bending his elbow. 

Some people polish bars and bend el- 
bows while others bend ears and polish 
apples! 
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This doll, Irene Mayer Selznick, is the 
daughter of MGM’s Louis B. Mayer and 
once removed from David O. Selznick, her 
former husband. Some say she communi- 
cates only with the Bank of America and 
reads only the unsolicited mail of the 
Internal Revenue Dept. But you sent a 
script? It got to the attention of an as- 
sistant in the office. Believe me, kid, some- 
body read that script. But nobody wants 
to admit it. 

I have found that every producer, no 
matter who, gives a script to a first reader, 
even if it is only his secretary, and follows 
that person’s advice as to whether or not 
he should read it himself. But once anyone 
admits to having read it, the office is in for 
long communications, personal visits, not to 
mention plagiarism suits. Miss Mayer has 
adopted the film capital’s method; she 
merely says that she does not read unso- 
licited manuscripts. 

It is better for a writer to have an agent. 
I recommend Audrey Wood, 551 5th Ave., 
Carl Cowl, 516 5th Ave., and several others 
listed in the 1952 Wrrrer’s Year Book. 





Some new producers have come on the 
scene this season. We do not know their 
experience or goals, but we always welcome 
new producers because they are more apt 
to try new and daring projects. They are 
also easier to contact. Here they are: 

Nancy Davids, 148 E. 38th St. 

James Sherwood and Maurice Evans, 50 
W. 10th St. (Mr. Evans is the noted actor.) 

Don Fritz, 114 W. 70th St. 

Peter Glenn and John Yorke, 49 W. 45th 
St. (Mr. Yorke is a business manager for 
Cheryl Crawford.) 

Howard Gottfried, 1775 Broadway. 

Eugene Paul and Bill Kaufman, 199 W. 
57th St. (Mr. Kaufman is a casting direc- 
tor for NBC.) 

Ben Tompkins and Alvin Cooper, c/o 
George Ross, 152 W. 42nd St. 

Nautical Productions, 756 Seventh Ave. 


Double Brush-Off 
Sweet, when you left me 
I was dejected. 
I wrote our love story— 
Again was rejected ! 
Dulce Waller 
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By That Story Skeleton? 








Writers Such as These: 


JON EDGAR WEBB... Novelist and author 
of 11 million published words. A writer of 
fiction and non-fiction. 


J. HARRIS GABLE... Author 10 Books; spe- 
cialty Science Fiction. T. V. & Screen, scores 
of credits. Listed Who's Who In America. 


VIRGINIA TOMLINSON ... Author four 
novels. Contributor to national magazines. 
Author of many published flying stories. 


THESE and other writers and critics work 
for me on a free-lance basis. Full details 
about these quality writers and others who 
work for me by special assignment. 














1509 Crossroads of the World 





Let a Ghost-Writer Bring It To Life 


What We Do 


GHOSTWRHITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis. 

SE mss. ... Make stories acceptable 
for publication. 
DIRECT rewrites from plot or idea. 
EDIT mss. Al] types and subjects. 
CRITICIZE and analyze mss. 
SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Screen Treat- 
ments, Radio and Stage Plays, Television 
Subjects, Short Stories and Articles. Any 
subject, any style, slanted for any and all 
markets. 
WE APPOINT A WRITER who is available 
and qualified to do your particular story 





Established in Hollywood since 1939 
SPECIAL BULLETIN ON WRITERS AND COPY OF BROCHURE ON REQUEST 


H. D. BALLENGER 


project; part cash, part percentage basis. 


102-D Hollywood 28, California 











PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’ s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and in a score of foreign countries. 

The rate for ‘‘Personals’”’ is ten cents a word, including 
each word in name and address; box number, $1.50. 

Copy with money order or ch for December issue 
must reach us by November 1. 





Through the “personals” department read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











WRITERS’ TOUR OF EUROPE! Sail aboard the 
fabulous new S.S. United States to visit Paris in 
the Spring, the colorful Riviera, Isle of Capri! 
Expertly planned motor tour of Italy, covering cul- 
tural centers of Rome, Florence, etc.! Gondola 
through Venice! Cruise romantic Lake of Lucerne 
in Switzerland! Germany, Brussels, the Nether- 
lands! Complete tour of England’s celebrated 
Shakespeare Country! These are but a few high- 
lights! Conducted by experienced tour director, 
accompanied by writer-coordinator. Congenial com- 
panions, luxurious accommodations; truly the ex- 
perience of a lifetime! Wealth of story inspiration, 
article ideas! Leaving March 25, 1953. 55 thrilling 
days, limited to twenty persons! Full details: 
Writers’ Tour, Hutchinson Travel Service, 3856 
Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


I’M BACK AGAIN! CHICAGO PHOTOGRAPHER 
wishes assignments from authors or editors. Your 
— will be sharp and clear and mailed promptly. 

xplain working arrangements in first letter. Ed 
Jankowski, 1549 N. Honore St., Chicago, Ill. 


400-YEAR CALENDAR shows all dates, including 
Easter, 1753-2152. Chart 21°x 28", 75c. Quantity 
prices on request, Thomas J. Carruth, D 2, 
Crowley, La. 


WHY STARVE or be tied to toa ‘a while weliing to 
sell? Writer needs ig neighbors and/ 
housemates to share fruit, fuel, garden, fishing, 
hunting. Ideal for families. Health climate, in- 
ss scenery. A. H. Taylor, Read Island, B. C., 

nada, 


JAPAN POSTMARK—Remail service, $1—one or 
two letters. Uedasan, No. 10-3 Shimosoyagi, 
Yamato Kozagun, Kanagawa, Japan. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—Fresh. Two for $1.06 post- 
aid. Specify typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 8109 
Kilpatrick, Skokie, Ill. 


POETS—yYour original poems tastefully printed on 
postcards, Send to friends and relatives. 100 for 
$3.00. 16-line limit. Hull, 83 Spring, Newport, R. I. 


WOULD LIKE TO CONTACT a good artist to col- 
laborate with me at producing an excellent his- 
torical strip for national syndication. Distinct por- 
trayal of muscular men and amazon-type women 
very important. Prefer someone in Greensboro, 
Durham, North Carolina, locality. Write—do not 
forward samples of work. Box O-3. 


YOUR NAME AND FULL ADDRESS on Good Rub- 
ber Stamp, $1.00 postpaid! 3-day service. Morey’s, 
627-D Baker, San Francioce 17, California. 


VISIT NEW YORK CITY TY BY CARD—tTen beautiful, 
colored cards in booklet form, $1.00. John Grau, 
101-24 106th Street, Ozone Park, N. Y. 
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“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MA- 
TERIAL” — Columns, Cartoons, Fillers, Verse, 
Stories, Articles, Comics. Up to $10.00 a day from 
mag newspaper. More than 12000 dailies and week- 
lies in U. S. and Canada alone. Folio includes Syn- 
dicate Operation, Selling og ponermne — 
Sales Letters to Editors, Se Ss 
etc. Complete Folio pale = 
While they last, gift copy al “175 Idea-Sources For 
Newspaper Features” included with Folio. Am erican 
Features Syndicate, Desk 184, 1990 Como Ave., St. 
Paul 8, Minnesota. 


1,000,000 NAMES—Nothing like it for selecting char- 
acter names quickly, aptly. $1.00; money-back 
ae. Lucian H. Howze, Box 268, Roanoke, 
irginia. 


MY FINISHED CARTOONS | drawn an your ou own gags, 
$1.00. Mailed flat on heavy Bristol - Cun- 
ningham, Brookside Road, Leavittsburg, hie. 


KNOWLEDGE OF LIBRARY RESEARCH may sell 
your factual article. $1.00. Deblum, 436 Archdale, 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Also 
Capitalization, 50c. Mrs. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Penna, 


a Tall Tales Contest closes Nov. 15. Details 
ith THE ARCHER ($1 a year, 25c copy), or send 
pial return envelope to P.O. Box 3857, Victory 
Center Sta., North Hollywood, Calif. Also, “125 
all 15c (coin or stamps) and return enve- 
ope. 


TWO WOMEN, struggling writers, would like an- 
other woman to share small pone home in Cali- 
fornia. Moderate exp hip, writing 
inspiration. Box O-5. 


CARTOONISTS—How to Submit Cartoon Roughs— 
25c. Milt Hammer, 525 McMichael, Hillside, N. J. 


INFORMATION on any subject, > Personal Re- 
search Service, Box 2, Richmond, 


JUVENILE MARKETS — Complete, up to date; 
promptness of reports, other tips, 50c, no stamps. 
Markets, 828 Woodlawn Ave., Dallas, Texas. 


PARENTS—Select your child’s vocation scientifically. 
Character Inventory Report reveals character fit- 
ness. Send for Free details. Ira J. McRae, Grapho- 
Analyst, 214 South Cheyenne, Tulsa 3, Oklahoma. 


DOLLAR A MINUTE, Thirteen Ways to Plot. Quick 
Sales with Juveniles, 25c each. Write on Time, 15c¢ 
Box 783, Blue Ash, Ohio. 


RUBBER STAMPS, office pplies, letterheads. Free 
catalogue. The Print Shop, Box 306, Ramseur, 
North Carolina, 


THE SECRET OF THE BEST SELLER is unforgett- 
ble characterizations. Put real gerete in your short 
stories, plays and novels, and SELL them. Analyze 
People At Sight, by Maravedi el Krishnar, 
scribes and analyzes 34 types of men and women. 
Dramatic methods of developing them are re- 
vealed which will put, —.. in your plot. Be a 
successful author! oe omg se 1912 

Lincoln-Park-West, tw, Cc iohee 14, I, 


A BREAK FOR WRITERS—Your used type’ 
ribbons re-inked with ve - 4 best ribbon ink Pet black 
only), three for dollar bill bags Sls last and write 
like new, or your money back. Try them and see 
the saving. Clint Murdock, Box 419, Upland, Calif. 


GAGWRITERS, cartoonists, radio, TV and filler 
writers needed. Beginners welcome. Details free. 
Cartoonists’ Market Letter, La Habra, Calif. 


WRITER, professional man, unincumbered, forty- 
seven, ‘contemplates leaving States soon to live in 
Paris. Invites correspondence, suggestions. Box O-2. 


500 PERSONAL GUMMED STICKERS . 2 1.00 
Printed neatly with nome . full address. 
ples free. Morey’s, 627-D Baker, San Francisco 17, 
California. 
































“TIPS ON JUVENILE WRITING,” 35c, coin, 5718 
T. C. Blvd., Temple City, California. 
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GENTLEMAN, former editor, wishes correspondence 
with aspiri writer who is handicapped or shut- 
in; any | ty. Ne. 265, 207 E. 84 St., New York. 


FIFTY FACTS ON STORY WRITING. A writer's 
guide prepared by nationally known author con- 
taining the low-down and know-how. Only One Dol- 
lar. mey back if not satisfied. Box 383, Concord, 
New Hampshire. 


HANDWRITING ANALYZED by recognized graph- 
ologist. Mai -00 with sample. Dorothy Sara, 
Dept. W, 11 E. 32nd, New York 16, N. Y. 


“WHAT’S IN A NAME?”—Intrigue! Character! 
Rhythm! 100 names on file cards, $1.00 cash. 
(Minimum.) Jessie P. Hart, 1030 S. W. Morrison 
St., Portland 5, Oregon. 


200 MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES $2.00. Special com- 
bination for authors. White mailers (912”) plus 
return envelope (8%”). Your name, address printed 
in Copperplate. Postpaid. Ridpath, 1152 Brookwood 
La., Glenolden, Pa. 


GHOST WRITER—English teacher, experienced. 
Speeches (any occasion), Themes, Revisions, Re- 
search; reasonable. Ethelle Phillips, Public Speech 
Writer, Buffalo, Okla. 


WANTED—Woman between 20 and 30, single, in- 
terested in writing and an outdoor life, for perma- 
nent secretary. M. H. Norton, Clinton, New York. 


MY CARTOON GAGS have appeared in 122 different 
publications! I'll show exactly how I create 
them. I also tell you of the other systems used 
and bow to market your ideas. All for $2.00. Was 
bees Al. Morrison, Box 1282, Ft. Lauderdale, 

jo 














MIAMI POSTMARK. Letters remailed from World’s 
Playground, 25c. Monthly rates if desired. Jeff 
Sturm, 1220 Northwest 2nd Street, Miami 35, 


FOTOSTAMPS. Any size photograph, negative, snap- 
shot beautifull reproduced in stamp form. 100 
Black and White, $1.75. Gray Moody, Whittier 
Hill, Amesbury, Mass. 


REJUVSNATOR — Re-Inks 12 old typewriter rib- 
bons! $1.00. Hirsch, Spring Valley, New York. 


QUICK CASH FOR YOU — FOR CHRISTMAS! 
Wanted—Unused U. S. commemorative (collector’s) 
stam 18% di t. I diate payment! Send 
to: Payne, 133044 Albert, Racine 1, Wis. 


RESEARCH—Let a specialist help you with that 
needed material for your story, article, book, or 
y. Reasonable rates. Prompt service. Reliable. 
— Vennard, 333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, 














MAGAZINES — Back dated. Robison’s, 24 Werner 
St., Daly City 6, Calif. 


YOUNG GIRL, beginner, wishes to share short story 
writing. Miss thren Landry, 1915 Feliciana St., 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 


IDEAS INCORPORATED—Over 1,000,000 gag com- 
binations. “Brain charger; helps me write more 
salable gags,” says gg $2, money-back 
eee. ucian H. Howze, Box 268, Roanoke, 


WANTED—To contact a publisher interested in pub- 
ii my first novel “She Paid the Price.” Set- 
me 








orth Georgia foothills, and a cotton factory 
the early 1900’s. Estimated length of novel: 
one-hundred-ten-thousand words. Box O-1. 





25 WAYS to increase your self-confidence, $1.00. 
d Lago, 476 Lombard, San Francisco, Calif. 


PAY DAY EVERY DAY without leaving your home, 
by clipping newepapere. Send $1.00 to Strickland’s, 
P. O. 447, mgmont, Colorado, for detailed, 
complete, proven instructions for establishing your 
own clipping bureau. 


SELL A BUYING MARKET—Over 100 JUVENILE 
MARKETS and RATES—S0c, Milt - 
I, Hillside, N. J. 








WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my 
ad, this magazine, page 73. Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer. 


WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE TO KNOW? Informa- 
tion? Facts? Material on any subject. Reasonable 
rates. Margaret Anne Wert, Research Specialist, 
115 N. 23rd St., Camp Hill, Pa. 


CYNICAL TYRO WRITER, recently discharged, 
mired in metropolis, seeks rural optimistic cor- 
respondence. Box O-4. 


COMPLETE USED N.1.A. WRITER’S COURSE, 
1952; Complete Home Study American School High 
School course, 1947 (academic). Each $15.00. Also 
used 1952 course in Invisible Weaving (Fabricon). 
a $35. Anderson, 32 Arthur St., Baldwin, 


ATTENTION WRITERS AND HOBBYISTS: make 
money writing about your hobby. Under the plan 
outlined in my folio, you do not have to search for 
a publisher. There is great demand for hobby infor- 
mation, WHATEVER YOUR HOBBY MAY BE. 
This is a fascinating and profitable plan for writers 
and hobbyists alike. Complete set of instructions 
only $1.00. Ask for HOBBY FOLIO. Chester Gar- 
langer, 1019 Pearl St., St. Joseph, Mich. 


$10.00 A WEEK writing poems. Instructions and 
markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Willmar, Minn. 


TOO FAT? Use Self-Hypnosis. Send $1.00 for 
method. HYPNOCOLLEGE, Box 753, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, you 
may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, copying 
and duplicating comic cartoons for advertisers. 
Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad Service, Argyle 18, 
Wisconsin. 

BEGINNING WRITERS: Study “25 Short Story 
Pointers” and learn to please the Editors. $1.00. 
i C. McDonnell, 1729 Winnemac Ave., Chicago 40, 

nois. 


HAVE YOUR READ the startling mail order success 
story of Segment Potterbeck? If not, send for it 
Now. Stamps appreciated. Opportunity Listing 
Service, Dept. 631. P.O. Box 3021, Galveston, Tex. 


ATTENTION CAMERA OWNERS. Big spare time 
earnings. Results guaranteed. Get free details. 
WARCO’S, 2689K Coolidge, Oakland 1, Calif. 


ASTRO-GEOLOGY—A unique scientific booklet; to 
market, share or transfer copyright, 100 copies on 
hand. Albert Gamble, P.O. Box 61, Hamtramck, 
Michigan. 


BEGINNING WRITERS: Let us show you HOW to 
get $1.00 to $20.00 checks in your daily mail do- 
ing simple spare time writing. Experience unnec- 
essary. Details Free. W. Herwell, 7016 Euclid, 
Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


BIG-PAYING COMIC BOOK MARKET needs ro- 
mance, adventure, weird and juvenile scripts! 
Learn how, where to sell from successful comic 
writer earning $15,000 yearly! Rush $2.00 for de- 
tailed, step-by-step Comic-Kit. Valley Enterprises, 
Box 30, San Fernando, California. 


HAVING TROUBLE PLOTTING? Let me help you. 
Abbie M. Allen, R.R. 5, Mt. Vernon, Indiana. 


EARN MONEY at home! Thousands do! 
Worker Magazine” tells how. Sample 25c. 
more, Box 29, 4917 Kostner, Chicago 30, Ill. 


CARTOON CONTEST, cash 
Contest, 2005 7 Ave. No., 


HOW TO WRITE and Sell Business Magazine Articles 
with scarcely any rejections. Details for a dime. 
Murphy, Box 2665-D, Lakewood, Ohio. 


WRITE FOR PAY Easiest Way. Particulars free. 
Ralph Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 


FREE BOOK, “505 Odd, Successful Businesses.” 
Work home! Expect something Odd! Pacific-44B, 
Oceanside, California. 
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Plots That Sell to Top-Pay Magazines 


(Continued from page 19) 


bookie, if he had worked the thing slowly 
enough, This implausibility, no’ doubt, was 
apparent to the author, but it was an in- 
tegral, indispensable part of the story. Since 
it could not be changed, it had to be hid- 
den. What the author did was cover the 
blemish with speed, wisecracks, and the 
synthetic suspense he created by starting his 
story with the mention of mayhem and 
closing it as soon as the cause of the may- 
hem was explained. “Yes,” the reader says, 
chuckles, and turns to the next story. 


5. The Incompetent Hero 
Proves His Worth 


THE EVERYMAN of today’s “quality” litera- 
ture is rarely genuinely sympathetic—that 
is, worthy of emulation. The sympathy he 
inspires is more often a kind of self-pity 
in the reader. In fact, he is quite often 
not sympathetic at all—merely interesting. 
This, it seems, is one of the major differ- 
ences between today’s popular and “quali- 
ty” fiction. Most heroes of current popular 
fiction continue to stand out from the 
crowd, either by virtue of their personali- 
ties or their problems. 

Now, although sympathy can be stirred 
up for your hero in an infinite variety of 
ways—often in opposing ways—it is still 
a tricky business, and doubly tricky in slick 
stories dealing with incompetent heroes. 
Sympathy comes into the discussion of in- 
competent hero stories because the sympa- 
thy here always hinges on the actual in- 
adequacy of the hero. 

A hard-working Seabee battalion during the 
last war is building an airstrip on a Pacific 
island for the Navy. One of the Seabees is a 
very strange fellow. He has no mechanical abil- 
ity whatever, and he cannot carry out even the 
simplest orders. It is not that he is ill willed 
or stupid, but that he seems to be living on an 
entirely different plane from the rest of the 
company. He does possess, though, one extra- 
ordinary talent: he knows intimately the ways 
of the wild animals on the island. In fact, he 
seems even able to communicate with them. 

One day he and the narrator of the story, 
another Seabee, go off into the jungle to ob- 
serve a colony of monkeys. When they arrive 
at the spot, they are attacked by a group of 
holdout Japs. The narrator is wounded, and 


the Japs are closing in for the kil] when the 
dreamer calls to the monkeys for help. The 
monkeys counterattack and rout the Japs. The 
two Seabees are saved. The incompetent has 
proved his worth, even militarily. 

Consider the qualities that make this 
hero sympathetic, because his particular in- 
adequacy appears over and over again in 
all kinds of literature. He is a dreamer— 
inarticulate, good-natured, pleasantly in- 
scrutable. First, these qualities are thrown 
into strong contrast by placing him among 
a hard-boiled bunch of service men who 
are taken up with concrete, practical busi- 
ness. If the dreamer’s failings had even so 
much as a touch of malevolence about 
them or had in any way constituted a dis- 
tinct liability to the group’s cause, he 
would not have stimulated the. reader’s 
sympathy. Obvious? Yes, but perhaps only 
by hindsight. An author writing about a 
real situation or an actual case out of his 
personal history could very easily be misled 
by the facts into introducing such dissonant 
tones. 


6. Friends or Lovers Quarrel and 
Are Reconciled 


ANYBODY CAN have an argument. And any- 
body’s argument is grist for the slick mill 
if the following conditions are fulfilled. 
The argument must be between groups and 
individuals who have an underlying bond 
of affection or allegiance strong enough to 
make a reconciliation seem worthwhile. 
The cause of the argument must never be 
so serious or basic that a satisfying recon- 
ciliation cannot be effected. Both disputants 
must be somewhat, if not equally, at fault. 
A husband and wife, as might be expected, 
are by far the most popular protagonists 
for these quarrel] stories. Who will be the 
boss, for instance, is a fine cause for a con- 
jugal fight: 

I am a housewife. I see that the young couple 
next door are on the outs, and drop over to 
find out if I can help patch things up. The 
disaffected wife is upset because she feels her 
life is being run by her husband. I see that she 
is beyond convincing that it is proper for the 
husband to be king in the house, and as an 
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object lesson I plan an after-dinner party to 
which I invite this young woman and her hus- 
band along with two other couples. One of 
these couples has a happy, successful marriage 
in which the husband is the boss and the wife 
properly respectful of that fact. The other 
sagt I invite, though, operate in reverse. The 
woman rules the roost, and the husband has 
long since given up the struggle. The unfor- 
tunate result of this unnatural shift of power 
is a husband who has lost all initiative, all in- 
terest in doing anything but placating his 
spouse. The young wife from next door sees the 
error of her ways and nicely hands over the 
reins to her hubby. 

Most quarrel stories progress and finally 
end much as do tales which deal with a 
hero who is hamstrung by a delusion or 
false belief. The quarrel will usually be 
caused, as a matter of fact, by the dispu- 
tants’ inability to see a situation or action 
or mood for what it really is. And just as 
in the delusion stories, the misconception 
must be righted by some dramatic turn of 
events. 

One young married couple is asked by the 
next-door neighbor for a loan of $200 to finance 
an invention the second husband has been work- 
ing on. The two couples have been the best of 
friends, and, despite the fact that the first 
couple had intended to buy a boat, they lend 
the money. After all, the second couple prom- 
ised to return it soon. Unfortunately, they don’t. 
The invention falls through, and the debtor pair 
begin to crawl. The wife does little odd jobs 
for her husband’s creditors which the first 
couple find extremely embarrassing. Tempers 
on both sides reach the boiling point, and just 
as the two couples are about to break relations 
beyond repair they see their respective children 
fighting over a dime one of them has found. 
The heat of the argument is plainly out of all 
proportion to the cause. The parents learn a 
lesson and are reconciled. Of course, the $200 
gets back to the boat-buyers. 

The reconciliation is not always brought 
about by a spontaneous dramatic action 
developing out of the action of the story. 
Quite often, it is accomplished by means of 
a physical gimmick. Or a third party will 
bring the quarrel to an end. One final 
word: stories in which both parties are 
equally at fault seem to be more popular 
than those in which the blame is one-sided. 
And—the means of reconciliation must be 
intense and original. It’s the gimmick, and 
it should be strong. 





YOUR SCRIPT REVISED 


Line by line — including editing and 

a 4 rewriting where necessa You also 

receive comprehensive in ormation on 

your plotting, and analysis of your ma- 
terial, characters, writing style, etc. 


WILLIAM H. BUSHMAN 
P. ©. Box 436-D St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Oe pice hoon 
Postage. 








EXPERT MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Neat, accurate, prompt service. 
| carbon free. 
20c sheet. 


BEST TYPING SERVICE 
229 E. Wainut St., Titusville, Pa. 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


A easy, profitable and ae. The largest market open 
i riters the only one where you a. 
FAR ins YOU LEARN! ! Cos ¢ may sr a <a xf 
than $100 worth of stories a oe a special 
course of instruction in WRITI ING FOR. TH yuvEs ILE 
MAGAZINE teaches everything it_is necessary to know. 
Write for terms. Mention Wrirer’s Dicest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-D GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 














THE GHOST COMPOSER 


Complete Song Service 
(Free lyric Examination) 
Write for Detaiis 


E. A. MARTIN 


43 Sumner Street Hartford §, Conn. 


WE TYPE AND ADDRESS 


YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


2 carbons Included — S0c per 1,000 words 
We include protective folder with title on cover, and 10 
form introductory letters (your wording) with any length 
manuscript. 


— MAILING & STUFFING SERVICE — 


ay a SeRvice 
(No, 8) 301 Alisten $ Brookline 46, Mass. 





















A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE } 
for Authors 


We print, publish and distribute your manuscript in 
book and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 
THE WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
hie? Distributing bes) A 4 


9 313 West Sst St. ork 1, N. Y. 
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NEW EASY WAY 
TO WRITE SONGS FOR PAY! 


Anyone Can Learn! 


Absolutely no previous experience or ability 
needed to write songs by my amazing new system. 
If you can hum or whistle—that's all you need! 
| teach you. Many new songwriters have made 
fortunes overnight. You too may be fortunate! 
pag r oats FREE. ge ae FREE Booklet, “How 
© Write Music." No obligation. FREE 


MEADOWLARK MUSIC SCHOOL 
106 Sumner Bead. Colorade Springs, cotorate | FACTS! 


























NEW—GROUP STUDY IN FICTION 


Ten project course. Write fiction that sells. Work with 
three or more of your friends. Each receives copy of course 
with home and group eg projects. I criticize manu- 
script. My students and | have sold more than five hun- 
dred veises, articles and stories to national magazines. 
Modest rates. Write for complete information. 


LEONARD SNYDER 
627 EAST BOYD NORMAN, OKLAHOMA 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Novels and short stories. Forty cents per thousand 
words. Free carbon copies. Poetry one cent per line. 
Bond paper. Disabled veteran. 


ADDISON J. ALTON 


3102 Concert Street Keokuk, lowa 
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BOOK WRITERS 


‘ 
¢ 
) Let my creative re-writing of your novel or non-fiction ¢ 
) kk ve the way to success for YOU. My clients ? 

are selling. 1 edit, correct, polish, revise where neces- )} 
q sary, and present your material in its very best shape 4 
) for publication. Returned to you typewritten all ready 
» $ 
§ 
} q 





for the publisher. $150 per thousand words, carbon 
copy included. Terms may be arranged. 


EDITH M. NAILL, Box 43, Gower, Missouri 
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SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical ‘lone old offer that ae for 
itself. (4) of my songs alone sold over a H MIL- 
LION records of various labels led by the hed famous 
VICTOR! Seeing is believing. Be convinced NOW! 
Long-established service. 


RAY eeeLeR 


2157 N. Avers Ave., C13 Chicago 47, Ill. 








NEW WRITERS — OPPORTUNITIES! 
EARN UP TO $5.00 PER HOUR, SPARE TIME 


Pick the easiest path to sales. No long training, pre 
fessional style, or concern with plotting. 

tunities every week — $5 to $50 and up. New 1952 Gane 
latest markets and rates. Personal help for 
two months on up to 1200 words of your items, if you 
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7. The Threatened Unity of the 
Family Is Re-established 


THE FAMILY as an institution is more sa- 
cred to slick editors and to the manufac- 
turers who pay their salaries than either 
church or country. Consequently, the fam- 
ily is a prime subject for fictional handling 
—so long as its integrity is never slighted 
or its unity destroyed. This is in preface 


to a very important story-type. 

A young woman, happily married, gets a let- 
ter from the world-famous composer and pianist 
who taught her to play the piano when she was 
in college. He is coming to her town to give a 
concert. Could he stay with her and her hus- 
band? She is delighted. She remembers the deep 
romantic impression he made on her when she 
was in her teens. Would it be the same again? 
Might she not fall back in love with him, and 
he with her? When he does come, they are 
conveniently left alone by the husband. The 
composer confesses that he loves her still. But 
she doesn’t seem to know her heart. She knows 
she loves her husband—in a certain solid, un- 
romantic way. Could she be in love with two 
men? She waits, she watches them both. Then 
seeing her children and the home she has built 
up around them and her husband, she realizes 
it was only an infatuation, even if a particularly 
glamorous one, she felt for the composer. 

Stories such as this are quite often 
subdued pastels without much climax or 
dramatic movement. But take this other- 
woman piece. Its author was walking on 
thin ice. 

The husband, successful, responsible, father of 
two children, is married to a young woman 
who emotionally is still a child. She is not ill 
willed, merely incompetent. As a result, the 
husband must do both his job and his wife’s. 

Into this chaotic household comes a_ baby- 
sitter, a single, young ex-teacher. She seems to 
be everything to the children and the father 
that the wife isn’t. She and the father fall 
deeply in love with each other. But, after much 
heartbreak, she decides she must leave him. 
Out of a sense of duty to his children, he ac- 
cepts her decision. 

This is what in Hollywood they call a 
ddwn-beat story (in contrast to an up-beat, 
or happy-ending opus). The author really 
extended himself to show that the married 
man and the baby-sitter were meant for 
each other. Then he pulled them apart—to 
no character’s satisfaction, and almost not 
to the reader’s. The story did achieve a 
certain poignant effect; but the moral, the 
point, the message, was that the family unit 
must be maintained at all costs. 
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8. Girl Gets Boy 


Just BECAUSE love is such a golden com- 
modity, it has been handled and man- 
handled again and again. And editors, ever 
striving for originality, find that in most 
slick stories it sits better in the background 
than up front. As a result, although a 
fabulous number of stories contain a love 
interest, comparatively few lean heavily on 
love. 

A love story is a story about two people 
who consciously or unconsciously want to 
get together and are having trouble doing 
so. Most often, in the slicks and out of 
them, the two lovers finally do get together. 
At that point, the story ends. By numerical 
count of the stories read for this study, 90 
per cent dealt with successful love affairs 
and 10 per cent with failures. The writer 
can draw his own conclusions about which 
kind to write. 


The classic situation in amatorial pur- 
suits is, of course, the eager male after the 
fair maiden. The reason why so many slick 
love stories deal with the converse lies in 
the fact that women make up the majority 
of popular-magazine readers. And women, 
for some reason, seem to get a rise out of 
thinking themselves as the aggressors in 
love matters. 


The barrier to the ultimate union can 
be almost anything. It can be ignorance 
on the part of the passive party that he or 
she is the object of someone’s affection. It 
can be a distrust or dislike of the idea of 
marriage. It can be an impeding differ- 
ence in the social or economic status. It 
can be the interference of friends or rela- 
tives. It is not the easiest thing in the 
world for a writer to fashion just the right 
kind of barrier between the boy and the 
girl, especially if the girl is the pursuer. 
It is always necessary for the reluctant, 
unknowing, or otherwise uncooperative 
youth to be really in love with the girl, 
or at least capable of being stricken with 
love for the girl. There would not be 


much point in telling a love story about 
a girl who is mad for a fellow who is 
disgusted with her but who finally, say, 
succumbs to her importunities through 
sheer enervation. What barriers the writer 
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A SPLIT SECOND 


The Ancients Called It 
COSMIC CONSCIOUSNESS 


Must man die to release his inmer con- 
sciousness? Can we experience momentary 
flights of the soul—that is, become one 
with the universe and receive an influx of 
great understanding? 

The shackles of the body— its earthly 
limitations—can be thrown off and man's 
mind can be attuned to the Infinite Wisdom 
for a flash of a second. During this brief 
interval intuitive knowledge, great inspira- 
tion, and a new vision of our life’s mission 
are had. Some call this great experience a 
psychic phenomenon. But the ancients knew 
it and taught it as Cosmic Consciousness — 
the merging of man’s mind with the Uni- 
versal Intelligence, 

Let This Free Book Explain 

This is zot a religious doctrine, but the 
application of simple, natural laws, which 
give man an insight into the great Cosmic 
plan. They make — a source of great 
joy, strength, and a regeneration of man’s 
personal powers. Write to the Rosicru- 
cians, an age-old brotherhood of under- 
standing, for a free copy of the book “The 
Mastery of Life.” It will tell you how, in 
the privacy of your own home, you may 
indulge in these mysteries of life known 
to the ancients. Address: Scribe M.B.B. 


She Rosicrucians 


(AMORC) 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A, 











fashions must not be so high or so thick 
that they cannot be gracefully removed. 
The barrier is usually gentle or whimsical, 
sociological or even mental, But whatever 
it is, the help of a third party who is inter- 
est-d in seeing the girl get her man or vice 
versa is the most suitable and most easily 
handled means of concluding the affair. 


This pathetically shy adolescent girl goes to 
a dance. No one seems to be asking her out 
on the floor. As each number goes by and she 
is left standing on the sidelines, her bashful- 
ness increases. An old colored mammy, who is 
serving at the dance, sees her predicament and 
offers help. She tells the girl that there is a 
magic riddle which will make any boy on the 
floor dance with her. All the girl need do is 
walk up to the boy, speak the riddle, and the 
magic spell will be cast. The girl is doubtful 
but feels anything is worth a try. She walks 
boldly up to the boy she likes most and tells 
him the riddle. They begin to chat, and he asks 
her to dance. The trick, of course, is that tell- 
ing the riddle has enabled the girl to overcome 
her shyness. 


There is a very delicate difference in 
the handling of these “girl gets boy” stories 
in the general-reader magazines and in the 
strictly women’s periodicals. Magazines 
such as Redbook, McCall’s, Today’s 
Woman, and the American, strongly slanted 
as they are to a feminine audience, will 
deal delightedly in the behind-the-scenes 
womanly wiles and machinations. Gener- 
ally, Collier’s or the Post will not. The little 
feminine tricks a woman will use to attract 
a man’s attention, sympathy, and affection 
are not especially amusing, edifying, in- 
structive, or reassuring to men. 


9. Boy Gets Girl 


THE story about the boy getting the girl 
is not merely a reversal of the “girl-gets- 
boy” piece:* the major differences seem to 
be dictated by the slick concept of love 
affairs. It’s quite acceptable to have a girl 
play up to a boy for 5000 words and 
through it all have the boy completely un- 
conscious of the attentions that are being 
paid him—dquite acceptable to have him 
suddenly struck by Cupid’s deadly shaft. 
But it doesn’t work that way when the 
roles are transposed! When the young swain 
is hot on the trail of some fair damosel, 
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she is always aware from the beginning that 
she is being pursued. And she does not sud- 
denly recognize her love for the fellow and 
throw herself into his arms for a quick cur- 
tain. Love, rather, grows on her slowly. 

Also, it’s good form for a girl to catch 
her man with a trap she had set for him. 
The male, though, will win the girl more 
by virtue of his good heart than by any 
tricks he may consciously invent to attract 
her attention. In fact, cute slick usage often 
has the male actually injure his cause with 
his amatorial scheming. This way of devel- 
oping love affairs in the slicks has the effect 
of exemplifying the woman’s greater pre- 
rogative in choosing a mate. When a man 
succumbs to a woman’s wiles, he and the 
reader can be quite happy about it. But 
a woman, supposedly, knows from the be- 
ginning exactly what she wants, and no 
synthetic showmanship will induce her to 
accept a false coin. 

As you may suspect, stories with the 
warmer descriptions of sexual emotions and 
sensations are more or less restricted to the 
women’s magazines. And, in a sense, the 
richly colored, tumid prose one sometimes 
finds there tends to be pornographic. Never 
dirty or vulgar, mind you, but an aphro- 
disiac in the same way standing-up, out-of- 
bed motion picture doings are aphrodisiacs. 

A word about pre-marital intercourse in 
the slicks. It is not absolutely taboo as 
homosexuality is. But its occurrences are 
very rare, and there are always extenuating 
circumstances attending them, such as a 
deep true mutual passion accompanied by 
the practical impossibility of marriage, as 
in the case of a soldier on short leave be- 
fore shipping overseas. 

Adultery is never in any way condoned 
in the slicks, not even when performed by 
sympathetic characters. Eventually, in some 
way, the participants pay for their trans- 
gressions. Fornication is more acceptable. 
Actual verbal references to the details of 
the act even get by on occasion. But these 
references are of such a fuzzy, idyllic, and 
romantic nature that the pure-of-heart can 
easily interpret them as referring to the 
raptures of less serious love-making. One 
thing is certain: stories which contain any 
adventures in bed are never facetious. The 
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‘act” is always handled with the utmost 
reverence. It is regarded—if regarded at all 
—as a deep emotional experience, and 
never as a lustful indulgence or as subject 
matter for jokes. 

The just good-fun love stories abound in 
the slicks. The characters in them most 
often are gauche, horsey, zany, lovable 
people who act and think quite like ani- 
mated cartoon caricatures. Such stories 
usually need a strong gimmick to sell. Such 
a piece about a bashful, boyish office 
worker is typical. 

The hero is desperately in love with a co- 
worker in his office, but cannot bring himself to 
ask her out or in any way indicate his affection 
for her. One day he picks up a book on hypno- 
tism, and, after reading it, offers to cure a 
headache his beloved has. She seemingly goes 
into a trance. He suggests away the headache 
but also commands her to love him on awaken- 
ing, which she obligingly does. He is over- 
whelmed and, feeling the pangs of a guilty 
conscience at his unethical success, confesses 
to the synthetic inducement of her passion. As 
the snapper, she confesses that she had simu- 
lated the trance, was conscious all the while, 


and was glad to have this opportunity to show 
the affection she held for him. 


10. Boy and Girl Get Each Other 


THE EMPHASIS in this type of love tale is 
on the barrier that keeps the lovers apart. 
One lover is not chasing the other. There 
is no coyness, cat-and-mouse feinting and 
recovering. It is a practical business. Both 
lovers seek each other equally and equally 
share an impediment to their union. This 
impediment can be external, as in the clas- 
sic example of the dissenting families in 
Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet. Or it can 
be internal—in the form of some mutual 
conviction on the part of the lovers that 
successful marriage would be impossible. 
One story full of low comedy is a fine 
instance of the external impediment. 

A young man who owns a flying school is 
much in love with one of his pupils, but he can 
never get her alone because his mother with 
whom he lives is forever on the scene. He de- 
vises intricate plans for his girl friend and him- 
self to elude the mother, and is just on the 
point of some success when the girl receives a 
wire from her father to come home and take 
care of him, since he is ill. The young flight 
teacher decides this is a wonderful opportunity 
to ditch his mother and offers to fly the daugh- 
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ter home to her father. At the last minute the 
mother wants to go along. It looks like a hope- 
less case, but after the plane lands, the mother 
and the girl’s father, both of whose interests 
are boring to everyone else, find they like each 
other and decide to marry. This merger can- 
cels out the unhappy factors in the equation, 
and the two young lovers are able to wed. 

This story exemplifies a very important 
point: almost all slick fiction demands some 
setting, stylistic trick, strange occupation, 
etc., to sell. Love stories seem to demand 
this extra dividend more than other types 
of fiction. Love, although it is a highly 
valued institution, is rarely considered suffi- 
cient cause for paying a writer $1000. Why 
should it, when other writers are able and 
eager to sell love-plus for the same price? 
Although, against any reasonable esthetic 
standards, a story would be more pleasing 
and effective if it were simply and sparingly 
told, the reader has come to expect and 
therefore demand that most stories contain 
article or non-fiction material along with 
the story proper. Thus the story outlined 
above presents the background of a flying 
school. Stories similar to this one have ap- 
peared in the slicks before and will appear 
many times again, but instead of a flying 
school there will be a reducing salon or a 
fireworks factory. If editors can get both a 
traditional fictional plot along with what 
amounts to an original feature article 
within the scope of 3000 or so words, why 
should they take one alone? 


I don’t claim that these plots which I’ve 
talked about are all that are possible to the 
slicks. Times and uses will change. But this 
is certain: the great majority of the stories 
which will appear in the top-paying slicks 
for some time to come will fall smoothly 
into the categories described.* Some of 
those stories should be yours. 
© 30 plots are described in Simmons’ book. 
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N THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginners’ In- 
dividual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English i in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 
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22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Kindly send details of the A ol Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obliga 
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*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a rejected 

manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason, It wasn’t sent back for fun. 


We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
jected, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it must be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 

If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DIGEST, 
do so this month. Send us your manuscript, 
and, if you wish, the rejection slip of the last 
magazine to which you sent it. Our fees are 
most reasonable. We guarantee satisfaction. 
Most of our criticism checks are made out 
for less than ten dollars, a small sum to find 
out information that may prove invaluable 
to you. 

Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problems. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rates for a complete, constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts are: $1.25 for each 1000 
words. Thus, the fee for criticizing 5,000 
words is $6.25. After 5,000 words the fee 
is 75¢ for each additional thousand words. 
Above 10,000 words, the fee is 60c for each 
additional thousand. Minimum, $2.50. Verse, 
five cents the line; minimum, $1.00 per poem. 
$3.00 for report on typewritten novels, 40,000 
words and over. 





Criticism Department 
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22 East 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohic 
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Twin Cities 
(Continued from page 29) 

and up, on acceptance, for “good, whole- 
some articles and fiction that appeal to 11 
to 16-year-old girls—on any subject, reli- 
gion, humor, sports, school, adventure, his- 
toric. But no boy-girl interest stories. Crafts 
and careers are very popular for articles, 
1000 to 1500 words. Fiction should be 2000 
to 2500 words.” Cartoons with the teen-age 
girl as center of interest pay $5. No poetry. 
Reports take two weeks. 

Hi Magazine is also put out at the 
Groveland address, with Patricia Schmitt 
in charge. It’s for boys and girls in the 
fourth through sixth grades. Fiction up to 
1500 words can be about almost anything 
—adventure, fantasy, humor, animals, sea- 
sonal. Stories don’t have to be about Cath- 
olic children and should definitely not be 
sanctimonious—just written according to 
Catholic principles. A cent a word is paid, 
on acceptance, for fiction and for articles 
up to 1000 words. Cartoons pay $5. Miss 
Schmitt buys puzzles and handcraft articles 
for fillers, easy-to-make items that don’t 
require much equipment; these bring $3 to 
$5 or are paid for according to word count, 
whichever brings the writer the most 
money. No poetry. 


Owned by the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, the Augsburg Publishing House, 
425 South Fourth Street, Minneapolis 15, 
Minn., puts out three weekly Sunday 
School magazines, edited by Rev. Gerald 
Giving. 

Children’s Friend, for eight to 12-year- 
olds, uses fiction and articles not exceeding 
1600 words and pays $4 per thousand 
words. Little Folks, ages five to scven, 
wants fiction and articles 400 to 500 words 
and pays ¥% cent a word. Our Young 
People, ages 12 to 16, wants fiction and 
articles up to 2000 words and pays $3 per 
thousand words. All three books use some 
photos for $3 and up, very little poetry, 
and report in a week. Rev. Giving says, 
“We are trying to promote the Kingdom 
of God. A story won’t do that just because 
a Bible quotation has been thrown in. You 
can’t be insincere or corny and sell to us.” 

(Continued on page 80) 
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UHAMMAK AND KEFLKENCI 
Thorndike-Barnhart Dictionary... 3.00 
Dict. of Modern English Usage 350 
dulcan a td 4.95 

icti ee ; 
English Grammar Ge ica oo. 850 
lames C. Fernald 
F mentals of Good Writing.. 4.75 
Robert Peas Warren 
Protection o — of 
Literary Property .......... 3.75 
Phisp Witienber 
echnique of Clear Writing .... 3.50 
R Gunnine 1.50 
CO re R 
Wanere EE: oon perp sen oor 3.00 
SS eee $.50 
sou 
CARTOONING 
Careers in Cartconing . ...... 3.50 
Easy nto to Cartooning ........ 1.00 
Editomal ¢ Cartooning ........... 2.75 
Spencer 
i How To Create Gags ........... 2.00 
j Cartoon Consultants 
DETECTIVE WRITING 
of Criminology ... 5.00 
M n Criminal Investigation. . 4.75 
Soderman & O’Connel 
M ¥ ness and the Law.. 3.50 
Cohen 
Mystery Fiction ............. 2.50 
Writine Deicctve & M 
riting tective ti 
jon, Bureck — 
JUVENILE WRITING 
Juvenile Success Secrets ....... 2.00 

Will Herman 
Writing Eos for Boys and Girls 3 00 
Writing Juvenile Fiction .... ... 2.50 

Whitney 
MAGAZINE ARTICLE warn ING 
; Article Writing & Marketing .... 5.50 
Ww _ George oye $ 
titing Non-Fiction ........... J 

Walter S$. Campbell ” 

Technique in few Writing.... 3.50 












FREE POCKET 
SECRETARY 


on all purchases of 


$6 or more 


Any $12 worth of 


books for only 


0) 

















MARKETS 
Editor & Publisher Howepaper , 


Syndicate Section .... 00 
Writer’s Marke: ce ASéaahe ee 
Mathieu & Jones” 
NOVEL WRITING 
Graft of Novel Writing ........ 2.75 
ura 
How to Write A Novel ........ 3.50 
omroff 
How to Write and Sell a Novel. . 3.00 
Woodtor 
t ique of the Novel .... ... 2.00 
Uzzell 
PLAYWRITING 
a my for Broadway ...... 2.00 
Leo Shull 
Pointers on Playwriting ........ 2.00 
c ronees ; eli ws 
echnique of Scree 
Writing. V. ale x ; at era 3.50 
Write thar Pay SORE Fae 3.00 
Kenneth T. Rowe 
Writine For The Screen ........ 3.00 
vange? 


PLOTTING & REVISION 
How To Revise Your Own Stories 1.50 


Anne Hamilton 


Basic Formulas of Fiction ...... 3.00 
Foster-Harns 

101 Plots Used & Abused ...... 1.25 
Toune 

eee 3.00 


Charles Simmons 


Story Weston Simplified ....... 2.50 
cat 
36 Dramatic Situations ........ 2.00 
Georges Polts 
Writing: Advice & Devices ..... 3.50 
Cam bhell 


POETRY & SONGWRITING 

Complete Rh Dict . 2.50 
ellen Wood eened: 

First Principies of Verse ....... 2.00 
Robert Hillye 

How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.50 


Anne Hamilton 


How to Write Songs That Sell... 2.95 
Arthur Korb 
rincipes of Poetry ..... 2.50 
Anne Hamilton 


Unabrideed Rhyming Dictionary 3.50 
Clement Wood 
Verse Writing Simplified ....... 1.50 
Robert K Buell 
Writing and Selling Greeting 
) Seer J 
Writing Light Verse ........... 2.00 
Richard Armour 


RADIO & TV 
Pointers on Radio Writing ...... 2.00 
Josephine Nigels 


Radio & aaa Writing. 6.50 
~_ W ylie 

Television Writing ............. 3.75 
Robert S. Greene 

Writung for Television ......... 4.75 
Eric Heath 


Books listed below are selected 
by Waiter’s DicestT as the 


most authoritative and helpful 


for writers wishing to learn 


more about their profession. 


Sold on a ten-day money-back 


agreement. 








SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to Write Short Stories that 
Buy, Earl Reed Silvers 2.00 


Editors 
Narrative lechmque 
Thomas Uzze ¥ 


Short Story Writing ........... 


Tremaine 
Story Writing 

Edith M. Mirrielees 
Write the Short Short 


Elwood 
Writers: iy Short Shorts ..... 


Mildred |. Reid 
Writing Fiction 

Robert Smith 
Writine Magazine Fiction 


am pbe 
—— the Confession Story .... 


ollet 


2.50 


OF WRITERS AND reese 


Art of Plain Talk 
Rudoiph Flesch 

Call It Experience 
Erskine Caldwell 

Characters Make Your Story . 
Maren Elwood 


Editor to Author, The Letters of 


Maxwell E. Perkins 


= to oe Writing ..... 


Garnson 
The Maxazi — World 


lll ot Gor Weleess .......- 


Maren Elwood 
Trial and Error 
lack Woodford 


Writer’s Anthology ............ 


Paul Hatnes 


Writers Help Yourselves ....... 


Mildred |. Reid 
Writers: Learn to Earn 
Mildred 1. Reid 

Writer’s Note 
Somerset Lae 

Writing of Bi 

Catherine «~ of Bowen 
The aa * of Fiction 

ofiman 

Wricers’ Pa Kit 
Writing— I 
Glen G 
Writing to Sell... 
Scott Meredith 


. 1.50 
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I'VE MADE 43 SALES FOR ONE CLIENT 


Mostly ARTICLES, altho I’ve been selling fiction 23 
years. Articles GO! Let’s see yours, also your fiction. 
Reading fee: $1 first 1,000, up to 3,000, 50c per 1,000 
thereafter. 


JOHN T. KIERAN 


1604 Vermilion Danville, Ul. 








YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


Improved in many details. Edited for spelling, punc- 
tuation, awkward phrases, paragraphing, compounding, 
hyphenation, etc., and typed on good bond with one 
carbon, $1.00 thousand. 


R. K. SHIPLEY 
297% Frankford Ave. Philadelphia 34, Pa. 











BEST-SELLER GHOST-WRITING 


We appraise, sell and if necessary, rewrite your 
stories, books, F ge end plays for top-paying 
publications—ra jo, movie and television studios. 
New writers welcomed 
AUTHORS’ AND PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE 
24-25 77th Street, Jackson Heights 70, New York 





EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman’s New 1952 Revised Course & Markets 


No long eatacen or professional style and plotting technique 

to write humor. juventie si ae 
hold tips, rewrites ete. Complete with samples. 150 mar- 
kets. — month of help to 1500 words of fillers if vou 
wder r fiction courses and help available. Seturn 
thie ‘ad anv . < today to 


C, SLOAN, Publisher's Ageat 


°. o. = 1008 jendaie. Cailfornia 








FREE EXAMINATION OF MANUSCRIPTS 


For sales consideratio es commission 10%. 
Reasonable rates for PROFESSIONAL Editorial work if 
required. Send MSS TODAY. NO OBLIGATION. 


WRITERS CIRCLE 


(Est. 1918) 
30 Church St. Desk 4/24 New York 7, N. Y. 








WRITE SONGS? 


Megs zine For Songwriters 

Vitel Tips — Monthly reed 
Songsharks Exposed! 

THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 


Sample 25¢ — $2 per year 
1650-WD Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 











Augsburg also publishes Christmas, an 
article and fiction annual in the 11 by 14. 
inch format. Anything connected with the 
Yule season may be acceptable (except 
mention of Santa Claus or drinking) ; even 
general articles that can be connected with 
Christmas, however loosely, are used. For 
instance, an article on organ manufacture 
was published in Christmas with a lead 
saying that Christmas music is played on 
this instrument. Good fiction for either 
youngsters or adults is wanted, payment ac- 
cording to length (stay under 2500 words) 
and quality. Poems net $5 to $75, depend- 
ing on length. Black and white photos pay 
$5 to $15, with much higher rates for 
color. Photos need not be religious; a scene 
of the Grand Canyon was once used, show- 
ing trees with snow on the branches in the 
foreground. Editor Randolph E. Haugan 
pays on acceptance and usually reports in 
two to three weeks. Don’t rush him any- 
thing for this year’s issue. Deadline for 
1953, though, is May 1. 

Augsburg publishes an average of 10 
books a year, mostly of a theological na- 
ture, but good fiction in the tradition of 
Lloyd Douglas and A. J. Cronin is wel- 
comed. Reports take up to eight months 
since manuscripts have to pass the editors 
even before the seven-member book 
committee of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church’s board of publication gives the 
final OK. Payment is on a royalty basis. 
Send mss. to I. B. Stolee, book editor. 

The Lutheran Herald, official organ of 
the Evangelical Lutherans, is put out week- 
ly at Augsburg. O. G. Malmin, editor, 
wants material about missionaries, meet- 
ings, building and other activities of con- 
gregations and leaders, not over 1000 words 
in length. He doesn’t count words but pays 
what he thinks mss. are worth, after pub- 
lication. No fiction, poetry, or fillers. Pho- 
tos to go with articles are purchased. 
(Market Letter from the Twin Cities will be 


concluded in the November issue of Writer’s 
DicEst. ) 





FREE!! 


My famous booklet, Ptah: THE SHORT STORY, which 


FREE!! 


FREE!! 





free of charge 
short-shorts—3 Sonus netrustion. $10. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent 


t the 3 
all writers seriously interested ia" writing this st tection: 


in writing @ salable shert-short. — 
Personal training “A writing salad 


P. ©. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 








| be 





| STILL GET A THRILL 


After more than seventeen years of helping ambitious writers, I 
still get a thrill when a client writes to tell me he has made his first 
sale. I get just as much of a thrill when I pick up any of the leading 
magazines and read a piece written by one of my old clients who is 
now an established professional. I think back over our work together 
and the difficulties and problems through which we struggled. These 
writers had the same problems with which you are faced. They 
solved them by first refusing to be discouraged by a few rejection 
slips, and second by looking for a competent literary coach. 


How about you? If you are still an unknown or little known 
writer, isn’t it time to bring your problems to me? If you are serious 
in your desire to write salable stories you need the best help you 
can get. Let me hear from you. I'll send you my FREE pamphlet, 
and if I take you in my limited group, you'll experience the thrill 
of receiving checks for your manuscripts or my work with you won't 
cost you a penny! 





DEVELOPING A LITERARY IMAGINATION 


A Training Program 


Literary imagination is the professional writer's most prized possession. Without it, 
he knows that no amount of technique, no amount of skill in weaving words can make a 
story as good as it can be. Every writer—no matter in what field he works—must use and 
develop his imagination. Scores of books on writing technique have been published, vet 
not one of them has dealt with the writer’s most important asset—his imagination. 

A few short weeks of honest, daily work as outlined in DEVELOPING A LITERARY 
IMAGINATION, will spur vour imagination and enthusiasm. You will become curious 
about people, places, and events, and this will bring you rich rewards. You will discover 
untapped sources for story material. Your writing will be vivid and alive, and—-most 
important to vou— your manuscripts will become salable. 


SOME COMMENTS ON DEVELOPING A LITERARY IMAGINATION 


“The finest piece of writing instruction I've seen in vears,” savs the author of a dozen 
published books. 

“Exceptionally stimulating and helpful. ... Wish I had it vears ago,” says another 
of the many hundreds of satisfied users of this psychologically sound and tested training 
method. 

To make this training program accessible to all writers, I have set the price at 
$1.00 a copy. 











GEORGE KELTON 


MALIBU ¢ CALIFORNIA 











Yes, | Have Written 
a Few Books of My Own 


WRITING 
MAGAZIN 
ARTICLE a 





N FACT, my books have been translated and published so widely, it 
would be difficult to find a spot in the Free World where at least one 
Carson book is not being sold. Through my twenty years of success- 

ful writing and counselling, I have allowed my accomplishments to 
speak for themselves. I have never warned you to “beware of imi- 
tators.” I do not claim to be the only reliable literary consultant. I am 
an accepted author in my own right, and success does not need to argue. 


My assistance is still available to earnest writers who seriously wish 
to obtain publication. This help is individual and consists of corrective 
criticism, detailed blue-penciling or complete revision, as the special 
need may suggest. Full details are contained in my brochure entitled 
“Literary Help,” which will be sent to you free and by air mail. 





HERE 1S SOMETHING SPECIAL 


My new booklet, "The Truth About Cooperative Publishing,” contains 
an authoritative report on this often misunderstood subject. If you 
have written a book manuscript of any descripion, this information is 
highly important to you. The price of the booklet is 10c. Order now. 
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